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The ‘‘ Royal” 
specialises in 
Motor Insurance. 


It offers to 
motorists the 
three insurance 
essentials : 
speedy repairs, 
absolute security, 
equitable loss 
settlements. 


A network of 
Branches in 
Britain and a 
world-wide 
organisation serve 
“Royal” 
policy-holders. 


Over £13,000,000 
have been paid 
by the “Royal” 

in motor claims. 


More than 350,000 
motor vehicles are 
insured by the 
“’ Royal.” 
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publications. Its 
ready-reckoner of 
the road, newly- 
revised, is available 
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Third Party only 
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The hunger of a child 


is not at all a bad sign. All healthy children are “ ready for 
their meals,” but, alas, the meal is not always ready for the 


children in many homes in Stepney. 


To save the little ones from starting the day sick and faint 


with unsatisfied hunger, please help us in providing 





and girls. 











so? 


THE FRUITLESS SEARCIHI FOR WORK. 


Contributions of any amount, large or small, will be 
gratefully acknowledged by 


The REV. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, 


East End Mission 


Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, 
London, E. 1. 


52,000 


free breakfasts 
for needy boys 
For 
your gift of Ten 
Shillings we can 
feed forty child- 
ren on your be- 


half. May we do 





S ra 
ALF, SARAH anu 


“THE EAST-END STAR,” the Monthly Magazine the LITTLE 


"UN 


of the Mission, sent free on application. Full of will be grateful 
fascinating articles and pictures of East-End life. for your response. 
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EASTER TOUR TO MADEIRA 
Return Fares £27 Ist Class. £18 2nd Class. 


Monthly Cruises to BELGIUM, 
HOLLAND AND GERMANY 


10-11 days. 1st Class 12 Gns. 


TOURS TO MADEIRA OR 
CANARY ISLANDS 
Reduced Return Fares: Madeira, £20 Ist Class; 
£15 2nd Class. Canaries, £20 Ist Class. 
MEDITERRANEAN AND EGYPT 
Reduced Summer Fares. 
Write for Illustrated Folders. 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1 
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No. 180. 
THE LOWER ANIMALS 

We agree with Bernard Shaw’s Androcles that 
a heaven in which there were no animals would be 
a poor place, indeed. They suffer so much in this 
world that on the score of justice alone they deserve, 
more than many of us, some sort of reward in a 
world to come.. When Plato casts around to find 
some example of his ideal guardian, someone 
combining bravery in danger with loyalty and 
gentleness at home, he is compelled to instance 
his dog, which seemed to embody these quafities 
more fully than any of his other neighbours. 
Certainly if the forgiveness of the sins of others is a 
merit our dogs put most of us to shame. Some- 
times we feel they are too forgiving and might 
learn from the cat, who keeps her place and insists 
on our keeping ours; to quote Mr. Shaw again, 
“‘ keeping our distance is the whole secret of good 
” and the cat insists on our remembering 
that, even if she is at present living in a somewhat 
humble household, she is a born lady and she is 
not going to be rolled about on the hearth-rug, she 
is not that sort of girl. But if we treat her with 
decent courtesy and realize that even beauty 
must be fed, we can make a friend, not sloppy but 


manners, 


sincere. These poor creatures we come to love 
because they first love us, or at least admire one 
who can light a fire. But there are others which 
are quite independent of us and which we could 
not dispense with—the birds. No golf course is 
complete without them. Even the hawk that 
steals our chickens has our forgiveness, if not the 
nurse’s. With such lovely feathers, with its 
majestic flight, we must have hawks in heaven. 
But rats and snakes ? Did He who made the birds 
make these? Strangely enough those who scorn 
the idea of meeting the beasts in the better world 
treat them abominably in this one. The dirty 
donkeys and unkempt mules disgrace some southern 
lands: whereas a fading away of heaven has made 
man seek for himself a paradise here and now: 
not an entirely ignoble idea but so far not too 
successful ; heaven like happiness or health eluding 
those who too directly seek it. It is a perplexing 
world: our Heavenly Father feeds the birds—at 
the fishes’ expense. And we poor humans find 
that love at home so often means hate abroad. 
It seems almost necessary to restore another world 
where the puzzles of this one will be solved and 
injustices here be made right there. 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


ETAILS of the action to be recommended by President 
Roosevelt to his new Congress for the relief of the 
financial situation are still undisclosed as these lines 
are being written, but it is clear that the original idea 
of the issue of temporary scrip certificates has been 
abandoned. That is not surprising in view of the 
fact that they were to be of local issue and would con- 
sequently have been available only at a discount, if at 
all, for transactions involving different States. Instead 
a large issue of Federal Reserve currency is apparently 
to be authorised. That means inflation, even though 
there is an ample margin of gold cover in hand. Moderate 
inflation will do no harm and it ought to be perfectly 
easy to maintain control in this case. Penalties on 
hoarding may bring out hidden money, but what will 
bring it out most effectively is the growth of a general 
belief that the Government has the situation in hand. 
Up to a point no doubt it has, but the problem of what 
to do with the insolvent banks is still baffling. It is 
difficult to make them distributors of the new currency, 
but on the other hand if the sound concerns only are 
utilized the relief will be no more than partial and local. 
If for one reason or another the dollar sags in relation to 
the pound, as there is every prospect that it will, the 
advantages accruing from our departure from gold 
eighteen months ago will be sensibly diminished, 


The German Elections 

The result of the German elections, giving the National 
Socialists 288 seats and their Nationalist allies 52 in a 
Reichstag of 647, was what might have been expected 
after a campaign in which the opposition parties had 
been virtually silenced by terrorism of varying degree. 
The surprise, indeed, is that the two parties combined 
secured no more than the narrowest margin above the 
bare majority they needed to make their rule formally 
constitutional. The vote was heavy, and there is no 


reason to suppose that the secrecy of the ballot was 
tampered with. But an election held after one party 
has had the sole control of the wireless, after opposition 
papers have been suspended and opposition meetings 
prohibited or broken up through the length and breadth 
of the country, is an election in which freedom is a farce. 
A German correspondent in another column (writing from 
London) attempts to repel the charges laid against the 
Nazis by every responsible foreign journalist in Berlin. 
If he is right, the Berlin correspondents of papers like 
The Times, the Morning Post and the Daily Telegraph, 
no less than those of the News-Chroniele, the Manchester 
Guardian and the Daily Herald, have been consistently 
misrepresenting the situation for weeks past. That is not 
to be believed. The facts stand incontestable. The 
statement that over 120 persons have lost their lives in 
political conflict in Germany since the beginning of the 
year has not been denied, and it speaks for itself. Herr 
Hitler has raised himself to office by force, not by per- 
suasion, and it remains now to see how he will use the 


power he has grasped. 
* * * * 


At present the prospect is that an attempt will be 
made to regularize the position. The Government, so 
long as its two component parts hold together, can 
command a majority in the Reichstag, and there shou!d 
be no difficulty in carrying a Bill conferring extensive 
powers on the Cabinet, after which the Reichstag 
itself will no doubt disappear from view indefinitely. 
But it is suggested that the powers desired by Herr 
Hitler are so far-reaching as to call for an amendment 
of the Constitution, which requires not a bare but a 
two-thirds majority. Even that should not be unattain- 
able, for the Nazis have quite effective means of dis- 
couraging such Communists as are not under lock and 
key, and a good many Socialists as well, from attending 
the Reichstag when it assembles in its new temporary 
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quarters in the garrison church at Potsdam. At any 
rate, constitutionally or unconstitutionally, Herr Hitler 
will undoubtedly govern for the moment as he chooses. 
He will have now to show how to cure unemployment 
and maintain the prosperity of agriculture without 
injuring industry, as well as to remodel the relations of 
the Reich with the States, most of whom have had 
their administrations forcibly replaced by new ones of 
a Nazi colour. A civil servant who is not a Nazi to-day 
is facing starvation. 
* BS * * 

Japan’s Advance 

Japan’s swift advance through Jehol is to all intents 
and purposes over, and that province, like the 
three which admittedly form part of Manchuria, 
is now in full Japanese occupation, which will, of course, 
be regularized by the fiction that Jehol has become part 
of the independent sovereign State of Manchukuo, A 
declaration that the Japanese have no intention of pene- 
trating south of the Great Wall at present appears to 
be sincere, though air-bombing south of the Wall is in 
progress. The military operations have gone much 
as everyone supposed they would go, except that the 
advance has been swifter than was expected. The Chinese 
resistance amounted to next to nothing, thanks largely 
to the deadly effect of the Japanese aeroplanes and to 
the fact that the Chinese regular troops appear to have 
remained immobile in the passes (whence most of them 
have since been driven) separating Jchol from China 
proper. Japan’s military achievement, of course, leaves 
the political situation unchanged, as Lord Lytton points 
out in an article on a later page. The embargo question 
is still urgent, and the British Government’s action in 
taking the initiative should put this country in a position 
to exert pressure on other Powers at Geneva. 

* * * * 

The Embargo Problem 

The United States is likely to be the deciding factor. 
If Mr. Roosevelt’s new Government is prepared to lay 
an embargo on arms for Japan, for which public opinion 
in America is probably ready, and France and Britain 
co-operate, no serious opposition is to be anticipated 
elsewhere. Soviet Russia, it is true, will enter into no 
agreements, but Soviet Russia has little in the way of 
munitions to export, and would not export them to 
Japan if she had. With the new Congress in session, 
legislation giving the President the necessary powers 
could be rushed through quite easily, but America is so 
fully pre-occupied with domestic concerns that the 
President may be reluctant to occupy Congress with the 
embargo question at all for the moment. In that case 
this country’s position would be difficult. It is obviously 
a ease for international, not isolated, action, but the 
view expressed by Sir John Simon ten days ago, that 
it was a horrible thing that profit should be made out 
of the supply of the means of provoking fighting which 
is neither necessary nor just, is not in itself affected by 
the failure of other countries to take that view or to act 


on it. On every ground it is earnestly to be hoped that 
common international action at Geneva will prove 
possible. 

* * * * 


Last Hopes at Geneva 

There is unfortunately no prospect that Herr Hitler 
will get to Geneva to confer with Mr. MacDonald and 
M. Daladier on the disarmament problem this week-end, 
and Signor Mussolini shows no signs of leaving home 


either. The Prime Minister has apparently to go to 


Geneva without any very definite plan, in spite of the 
almost continuous meetings of the Cabinet’s disarmament 
committee in the last few days. 


There is no particular 





eats 


— 





objection to that. Plans in abundance are in existence 
at Geneva. The trouble is to get agreement on any 
one of them. It is obviously necessary at this stage 
for Ministers with authority to commit their governments 
to be present at the Conference. An agreement on the 
abolition of military aviation is still possible, and jf 
that could be got out of the Conference it would be 
well worth while, but whether either the French or the 
Germans would accept that by itself is highly doubtful, 
The vote given by Germany and Italy on Tuesday 
against the French mutual assistance project is sinister, 
for if the French demands for security are rejected 
France’s assent to the German claim to equality lapses, 
That means the end of the conference and a new impulse 
to the propagation of suspicion and mistrust. 
* * * * 

An Air Police Force? 

Mr. Eden made an important, though guarded, state. 
ment on an international air police in the course of the 
Disarmament Conference It is true that 
he went no further than to agree that the proposal must 
be thoroughly examined—in particular the question 
of whether the force should be international or composed 
of national detachments—but he added the sound 
dictum that the necessity of securing the world from air 
warfare was more important than ensuring the full 
commercial development of civil aviation. It is of the 
essence of the French plan that abolition of military 
aviation should be accompanied by both the _ inter- 
nationalization of civil aviation and the creation of a 
comparatively small international air police force. So 
far as personnel is concerned the idea of a completely 
international foree, recruited by voluntary enlistment, 
is attractive, and the various obvious difficulties as to 
where the force should be stationed and how its matériet 
should be provided are by no means insurmountable. 
It is satisfactory to find that the British Government 


has, at any rate, an open mind on the whole question. 
* * % * 


The Irish Land Annuities 

The Irish Free State Government have informed Mr. 
Thomas that the sums received from Land Annuities, 
hitherto set aside in separate suspense accounts in anti- 
cipation of arbitration, are now to be appropriated for 
normal use, as “no useful purpose can be served” by 
their further retention. Questioned in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Lansbury, Mr. Thomas replied that, 
though the offer of arbitration or negotiation remains 
open, the Government was not prepared to abandon the 
principle that arbitration must be by an Empire tribunal. 
In taking this view the Government is unquestionably 
within its legal and constitutional rights. But when Mr. 
Thomas says, ‘“‘ there are circumstances when we must 
not simply humiliate ourselves,” he is taking his stand on 
a feeling of amour propre which ought not to be an obstacle 
to an arrangement between countries ostensibly friendly. 
It is all to our interest to get this question of the annuities 
settled and out of the way—if not by an Empire tribunal, 
then by The Hague Court, which is better qualified 
than any body in the world to decide a question of 
treaty interpretation. 

* ** * * 

More Men at Work 

The increase of 55,000 in the numbers of persons 
in work in February, as compared with January, is 
slight, and partly seasonal, but it is none the less welcome. 
A decline of 46,000 in the army of the workless is the 
reverse side of the case. The proportion between the 
9,340,000 insured at work and the 2,856,000 unemployed 
on the register is now a little more than three to one. 
A modest improvement in the building trades has helped 
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in this. If only the Government, the local authorities 
and private enterprise could make a vigorous push 
with rehousing schemes and with the public works 
that are urgently needed, such as new schools, we might 
soon see the unemployment figures cut down not by 
tens but by hundreds of thousands. Yet, for want of 
initiative, the building trades are stagnant. 
* * * * 


Floods and Unemployment 

The overflowing of the River Don and the flooding of 
the surrounding country in the neighbourhood of Bentley 
has caused a disaster comparable with that of last May, 
when 1,500 people were driven from their homes and 
much damage done to property. But the Don is only one 
of many English rivers which have been causing or 
threatening serious damage. The rising of the Ouse has 
alarmed the citizens of York. There have been floods in 
Derbyshire. A week ago many roads and large tracts of 
farmland were submerged in the south and east of 
England. The Thames, however, in spite of the large 
yolume of water it brings down to the sea, has been in 
most places manageable, thanks to the long-sighted pro- 
yision of the Thames Conservancy. The comparative 
success of its system in the Thames Valley seems to 
show what might be done in some other areas where 
recurrent floods tend to destroy the value of land. The 
Royal Commission on Land Drainage reported, in 1927, 
that no fewer than 1,279,000 acres of agricultural land 
suffer from flooding caused by defective or obstructed 
arterial channels ; and it went on to say that “ until the 
State is prepared to accept due financial obligations, very 
little progress can be made . . . towards the realization 
of the ideal of an effective system of arterial drainage.” 
The last week has shown us how floods cause unemploy- 
ment, and how the unemployed, wisely used, might pre- 
vent their recurrence. 

* * * # 


Town and Country Planning 

The Ministry of Health has done well to remind the 
local authorities of their powers under the new Town 
and Country Planning Act, which comes into force on 
April Ist. As with allotments and other matters, so 
with planning, Parliament has given the local bodies 
full opportunities to benefit those whom they serve. 
The difficulty is to get them to use their powers, and the 
Ministry’s circular is by no means unnecessary. Its 
advice, too, is sensible. The local councils are urged 
to co-operate with the landowners so as to avoid disputes 
about compensation and the like. Councils are recom- 
mended, also, to take the public into their confidence 
and to consult the local tradesmen and manufacturers, 
so that they may make their planning schemes practical 
and useful to the whole community. A town or country 
plan of development, rightly conceived, should be of 
advantage to all parties, and should seldom meet with 
opposition, 

* * * * 

Justice for the Poor 

It is a very real grievance that poor persons convicted 
in a court of summary jurisdiction cannot appeal to 
Quarter Sessions because the appellant must deposit 
or find a recognizance for £50 within ten days or lose 
his right. Mr. Turton’s Summary Jurisdiction (Appeal) 
Bill would remedy this defect in the law, and, as the 
Bill received support from both sides of the House last 
Friday and had the sympathy of the Government, it 
ought to reach the Statute Book. Doubtless, most of 
the cases heard by local justices are trivial. Yet it is 
hard to believe that, while 442 out of 8,000 persons 
convicted at Assizes or Quarter Sessions in 1930 appealed 


against their sentences, not more than 314 out of the 
520,000 persons convicted in local courts would have 
appealed but for the legal obstacles. Justices of the 
Peace may err as often as the professional judges, to say 
the least. As a Departmental Committee is considering 
the question, the Bill is to wait for the Committee’s 
report. But it ought to be passed this session. 
* * * * 


Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes :—The new 
Housing Bill passed its third reading last week in face of 
Liberal and Labour protests that much more is necessary 
than an abolition of the 1924 subsidy and an agreement 
with some Building Societies to secure a proper supply of 
cheaply rented houses. Labour criticism stultifies itself 
by insistence that only subsidized municipal building can 
produce such houses, but other criticisms of the Bill are 
very substantial. Sir Hilton Young surprised everybody 
by devoting most of his third reading speech to a Marmion- 
like call to charge the slums. The Bill has nothing to do 
with the slums, except that it saves public subsidies to 
other forms of housing effort. However, the Government 
does seem determined to accelerate slum clearance, and 
the Minister’s decision to cail upon local authorities to 
pursue programmes drawn up on a time schedule is 
sound, if he proves really able to act himself where an 
authority proves recalcitrant. Mr. Shakespeare has done 
good Parliamentary work during the passage of this Bill, 
and is an Under-Secretary worth watching. 

* * * * 

Sir Hilton Young was careful to tone down hopes of 
what may be expected of the new Committee appointed 
to examine reconditioning and the creating of a National 
Housing Corporation. Indeed, he carried reticence to the 
point of obscurity. What does he mean by saying that 
the direct subsidy shall not be replaced by an indirect 
subsidy ? If he means that all question of a Government 
guarantee of capital raised for housing is ruled out, he has 
merely added one more to the proof that the Government 
are far too obsessed by financial principles which were 
valid only during the crisis of 1931. The rank and file 
of members are very strongly in favour of the constructive 
use of the restored national credit, and a “ grim ”’ Budget 
this year would strain the loyalty of the Government’s 
supporters to breaking point. One of the many signs of 
this fact was the reception of Mr. Baldwin’s speech on 
Mr. Boulton’s motion last week in favour of a reduction of 
taxation. Mr. Baldwin is far more popular and carries 
far more authority than Mr. Chamberlain in the present 
House, but his speech, which gave far too great an 
indication of intellectual laziness, was most frigidly 
received. 

« * * * 
‘‘The Spectator’s ’’ Spring Number 

The Spectator will publish next week a special Spring 
Number containing, in addition to all the usual features, 
articles by M. André Maurois on * The Englishman as 
the Frenchman sees him’; W. B. Yeats on “ Prome- 
theus Unbound”; E. F. Benson on “ King Edward 
and the Universities”’; E. M. Forster on “* The Mind 


of the Universities”; Lord David Cecil on ‘* Books 
for Depression”; Vernon Bartlett on “The New 
Defeatists”; the Bishop of Ripon on “ Prayer and 


Genius”; poems by D. H. Lawrence and Edmund 
Blunden; a short story by Stella Benson, and reviews 
by Rose Macaulay (‘‘ Dictionaries *’), Major Yeats-Brown 
(** An Indian Monk”), and C. E. M. Joad (“The New 
V. S. Pritchett will put another view on 


Learning ’’). 
which Rose 


“The Return to Horridness in Literature,” 
Macaulay discusses on a later page of this issue, 
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A Leader Emerges 


HE world needs to-day beyond all things else 
confidence and leadership. Any man who on 
a world scale could furnish the second could create the 
first. And since last Saturday the world has been asking 
itself whether conceivably the man has at last been 
found. To say that of President Franklin Roosevelt is 
to put the claim for him very high. He is in no sense 
yet a world-figure. It is only for the last nine months 
that he has even been a national figure. Till then he 
was known simply as the Governor of New York. ‘To-day 
he is facing a sterner test than has confronted any one 
of his predecessors since Lincoln. By his demeanour 
in such a crisis he will be judged both by his countrymen 
and by Europe, and so far as observers in one land at 
least are concerned—our own—they will be following 
his efforts with a sympathy no less keen, and will hail 
his success with an admiration no less unstinted, than the 
citizens of the country whose fortunes it is his task to 
re-establish. 

But Mr. Roosevelt’s achievements still lie mainly in 
the future. Mainly, but not entirely, for his inaugural 
speech last Saturday was an achievement in itself, not 
in the sense of constituting a mere tour de force, but as 
an utterance which sensibly modified the national 


situation. It came at a moment when the national 
financial crisis was visibly reaching its climax. Banks 
in State after State were confessing bankruptcy. 


Governor after Governor was imposing a moratorium 
or some lesser restriction. As the multitudes were 
assembling in Washington for the inauguration ceremony 
the news that the paralysis had spread to New York, 
the financial nerve-centre of the Union, was announced. 
At that moment, when the nation’s capacity to with- 
stand the shock and resist panic was still in doubt, the 
new President sounded precisely the note, of courage, of 
confidence, and of resolve, calculated to dissipate alarms, 
to brace sinews and to maintain calm. Mr. Roosevelt 
spoke of the duty of self-discipline, of the duty of giving 
as well as taking, of the duty of good neighbourliness 
in America’s foreign relations, and accepted unhesi- 
tatingly the call to leadership, even to the extent of 
assuming, if the occasion demanded it, the réle of a 
dictator, to be conferred on him by the people’s will. 
A lead, and an inspiring lead, was given at last. 

That is old history now, for as events are moving 


to-day what happened a week ago is stale news. But 
if the speech is old history its effects are not. And the 


question of whether the brave words were mere words 
after all has soon been answered. At midday on Saturday 
Mr. Roosevelt became President. By Monday morning 
the world knew that he had declared a financial mora- 
torium for four days throughout the United States 
and summoned Congress in special session (it would 
not ordinarily mect till December) for Thursday, that 
any necessary legislative measures to deal with the 
crisis might be taken forthwith. No man could have 
done more. A man hesitant and doubtful of himself 
would have done disastrously less. By his swiftness of 
decision Mr. Roosevelt has created the one quality 
which alone can enable America to weather the storm, 
confidence. Someone at last is at the helm who disdains 
to cry peace where there is no peace, and prosperity where 
there is no prosperity, who faces the facts fearlessly and 
tells his countrymen in the opening paragraph of his 
address to them as President that the only thing to 
fear supremely is fear itself. The consciousness of that 
goes far to explain the spirit of undisturbed expectancy 
in which America is accepting her first dose of discipline 





a 





and awaiting whatever further medicine the Preside 
may consider requisite. 

The inaugural speech has had one other vyaluabj, 
effect. It has ensured that Congress will comply 
unhesitatingly with any proposal within reason. tha 
the President may lay before it. His ascendancy jg 
completely established and only some false move oy 
his own part will destroy the prestige with which he has 
so swiftly invested himself. But neither prestige no 
personal ascendancy is going to solve the financial 
problem. That is an affair of head as well as heart, of 
intellect more than of emotion. Emotion is definitely 
a factor, for credit everywhere rests on confidence, and 
if confidence can be restored the battle is already half 


won. But it must be confidence in something deserving 
confidence. To assure the American people that 4 


banking system which has failed them in every single 
State will never fail them in the future would be to 
feed them on lies which everyone would recognize as 
lies. One manifest necessity is the reconstruction of 
the whole banking organization of the Union, with the 
Federal Reserve system as its basis. Banking, like s 
much else in the United States, has had a dual history, 
State and Federal, and the time has manifestly come to 
reorganize the whole system on a federal scale. In no 
other way is it possible to distribute the strain and bring 
strength to the help of weakness in moments of crisis. 

But these are of the nature of long-term remedies, 
The immediate need is to give the citizens of the United 
States a currency with which wages can be paid, the 
necessaries of life bought and sold and the conditions 
for normal existence restored. It is idle to hope that 
the banks can simply reopen their doors and continue the 
transaction of ordinary business as before. Panic may 
have been averted, and some measure of confidence 
restored, but a return to what Americans call normaley 
must be distant. The trouble goes far back. The 
immediate cause of the crisis in the State of Michigan, 
which proved the pioneer in disaster, was the growing 
realization that the banks had locked up their funds 
in mortgages and other forms of advances none of which 
could be repaid at present and some of which would 
never be repaid at all. Once that conviction grew 
every depositor rushed to get his money out while there 
was still money to get out. And as the wave of distrust 
spread throughout the Union the tendency to private 
hoarding by the individual found its counterpart on 4 
larger scale in the rush to convert dollars into pounds and 
francs—mainly pounds. It is easy enough to stop all 
that by closing the banks, but to close banks means, of 
course, paralysing business at a moment when business 
was struggling with inordinate difficulties already. 
The most effective measure the Government could take 
—most effective because of the immediate stimulus it 
would give to public confidence—would be to guarantee 
bank deposits throughout the Union, But since thousands 
of banks are definitely insolvent that means transferring 
a heavy responsibility to the taxpayer’s shoulders at 
a moment when an alarming budget deficit faces him, 
On the other hand, to distinguish between the solvent 
and insolvent concerns would take time, and rapidity 
of action is essential. There are perplexing problems 
here for President Roosevelt and his advisers. 

And behind them are others more perplexing still. Te 
solve the financial problem, formidable though that task is, 
would not solve the uncmployment problem or save the 
farmer by securing him an adequate payment for his 


produce. The operations of the Federal Reserve banks 
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jn the open market have done little to raise prices and 
Mr. Roosevelt’s idea of relieving the cities by getting 
their surplus populations back to the land is singular, 
jn view of the state of existing settlers on the land. 
As to the larger question of whether America will go 
permanently off gold, with the quite incalculable 
consequences that would have on the currencies of the 
world, and in particular on the relations between dollars 
and sterling, all speculation at this moment is futile. 
The prospect on the whole is that the gold standard 
will in its essentials be maintained, though with the 
internal paper currency convertible only into bullion, 
if that, and possibly with some restrictions on gold 


export, Internationally the crisis has the inevitable 


effect (in addition to others more direct) of concentrating 
America’s attention on her domestic problems and 
forcing her to postpone decisions in regard to such 
matters as the Disarmament and World Economic 
Conferences, to say nothing of the arms embargo. But 
President Roosevelt will not be long in realizing that 
it is only through international agreements that his 
country’s own salvation can be achieved, and only by 
showing herself a good neighbour to the rest of the 
world in these matters here and now that she can set 
her own house in security. Rough though the imme- 
diate path may be America is as capable of finding a 
road through her crisis to-day as we ourselves were 
eighteen months ago. 


Our Own Country First ? 


HE public-spirited bodies which look after the 
interests of British sea-side resorts and spas have 
not neglected the opportunities afforded by the economic 
aisis of 1931. The joint conference of the British 
Health Resorts Association, the Spa Federation, and the 
Travel and Development Association, recently held at 
Bath, is a sign that our hotei directors, railway managers 
and tourist agents are alive to the possibilities of the 
coming summer. The various movements which have 
been labelled “‘ Buy British,” ‘‘ Come to Britain” and 
“Spend your holidays at home,” backed by uninviting 
foreign exchanges, not only had the effect last year of 
filling the English resorts and emptying the French ones, 
but started an outburst of activity among all the caterers 
for recreation the like of which had not been known since 
the War. Plumbers got busy all over England providing 
the hitherto neglected hot-water installations. The hotels 
determined to become ‘“ cheaper, gayer and more attrac- 
tive,’ as one of the directors put it. The railways have 
been speeding up their time-tables and revising their 
fare policies. 'The motor coaches needed no spurring to 
take their part in the festival. Even the farmers in 
remote country districts set up signs to show that they 
had fields to let to community campers. 

Distinct benefits have resulted from the movement in 
the form of cheaper and more eflicient services and the 
awakening of a spirit of enterprise in new directions. 
Moreover, it is a real gain that larger numbers of people 
should acquire the habit of exploring their own country 
in a spirit of inquiry and appreciation. But at the same 
time, since there can never be a serious danger of a real 
neglect of what is beautiful in our own country by our 
own people, the greatest value to be derived from this 
setting of our house in order should be that it will 
attract visitors to our shores from overseas; that we 
shall be ready to entertain foreign guests; that ‘“‘ Come 
to Britain ”’ may be an alluring appeal. And this faces 
us at once with a difficulty. Can we effectively push the 
“Come to Britain” campaign in foreign countries at the 
same time and in the same breath as we are urging 
Englishmen not to spend their holidays abroad? Can 
we plausibly appeal to Frenchmen and Americans and 
Germans to come to us when we insist that patriotism 
forbids our own people to go to them? Moreover, is it 
desirable that Britons, on whose Empire the sun never 
sets, and whose foreign trade depends on intercourse 
with all the world, should be content to be exclusively 
islanders, shutting themselves up in their island pleasures 
and their insular culture ? 

Some of us, reflecting on the half-deserted towns and 
villages of the Riviera and the coast of Normandy, with 
their empty villas and languishing hotels, and remember- 
ing that not all the hosts were considerate, have been 
tempted to suggest that absence makes the heart grow 


fonder. But the flippant comment is without serious 
foundation. Not only is it an immense gain to get to 
know something of the ways and thoughts of people in 
other countries, but also to set up personal contacts, 
making our friendship a means of understanding or, to 
put it at the lowest, a source of profit which another 
nation is unwilling to lose. Those who are anxious to 
promote tourism in this country will not help their cause 
by killing tourism in other countries. The travelling 
habit promotes the travelling habit. Those who have 
discovered the joy of exploring what is strange and 
interesting in foreign places are those who will most 
eagerly search for what is strange and interesting in 
England. For the sake of trade and political good will 
it is desirable that Britons should be seen constantly on 
the Continent, not only in France and Belgium, but also, 
say, in Germany, whose citizens, in social life, so easily 
get on with the English, and ought to be induced to visit 
England more and more. The one solvent of the spirit 
of narrow and exclusive nationalism is constant inter- 
course between the members of different countries, not for 
trade alone, but for culture, for study, for pleasure, and 
for friendships. 

Approached in this spirit of international give and take, 
the ‘‘Come to Britain” movement assumes another 
character. There can be no pride of country greater than 
that of people who, knowing foreign countries, are con- 
scious that their own has treasures which can compare 
with those of any other in the world. They are treasures 
which need guarding jealously. England is the smallest 
of all the great countries in the world, and we can there- 
fore less afford to waste a single square mile of its beauties 
The ‘“‘Come to Britain” appeal imposes on us, not 
merely the obvious obligation to improve our hotels or 
quicken our transport, but to plan our cities, to guard 
our Waterloo Bridges, to preserve the countryside, and 
to stop the disfigurement of beautiful places by reckless 
and unsightly building. It imposes on us the duty to 
enforce the doctrine that ugliness is a crime. We preserve 
carefully the contents of our famous museums, which, 
as a Royal Commission has told us, are still the richest 
in the world and represent in economic value alone 
hundreds of millions. No one has attempted to calculate 
the cash value of the woods, the meadows, the hills, the 
landscapes of the countryside. But they, too, have a 
cash value, since even for things of the spirit men pay 
their Treasury notes and their dollars. In whichever 
way we value them, they are in danger of detriment 
through the unchecked activities of the motorist, the 
jerry-builder and the advertiser. Yet never was there a 
time when these national assets were so generally appre- 
ciated by the people, or when it should be more possible 
to organize effort to preserve them for our own satis- 
faction and the delight of our visitors, 
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A Spectatot’s Notebook 


ROSAICALLY familiar though we have become with 
the marvels of modern scientific achievement, I found 
it a sufficiently astonishing experience last Saturday to sit 
by the fire in a cottage on a Surrey hill and listen without 
strain cr effort to the administration of the oath to the 
new President of the United States on another hill three 
thousand miles away. As the President’s own voice 
followed I wondered how much his inaugural owed to 
the address his Jast Democratic predecessor delivered 
on the same spot just twenty years before. Compare, 
for example, this from Woodrow Wilson : 


“This is not a day of triumph; it is a day of dedication. Hero 
muster, not the forces of party, but the forces of humanity. Men’s 
hearts wait upon us, men’s lives hang in the balance, men’s hopes 
eall upon us to say what we will do. Who shall live up to the 
great trust ? Who dares fail to try? I summon all honest men, 
all patriotic, all forward-looking men, to my side. God helping 
me, I will not fail them if they will but counsel and sustain me,” 


with this from Roosevelt : 


‘This is a day of national consecration. We face the arduous 
days that lie before us in the warm courage of national unity, with 
the elean satisfaction that comes from the stern performance of 
duty by old and young alike. . . . Our people have asked 
for discipline and direction in leadership. They have made me the 
present instrument of their wishes. In the spirit of the gift I 
take it. In this dedication, in this dedication of a nation, we 
humbly ask the blessing of God. May He protect each and every 
one of us. May He guide me in the days to come.” 


To listen to an address like last Saturday’s means a 
great deal more than reading it in the next day’s paper. 
If President Roosevelt’s courageous assumption of the 
tasks of leadership has its due effect in giving new con- 
fidence to the world, that confidence will be appreciably 
more vigorous, and substantially more widely diffused, 
for the invention of the microphone. Material things 


can have moral consequences. 
* * * * 


The world is living through depressing days enough 
and most of us, without finding any attraction for the 
more flamboyant forms of patriotism, can take con- 
siderable satisfaction in calling ourselves Englishmen 
(or more broadly, Britons). While America wrestles 
with her financial crisis we can look back to our own 
experiences in 1981 and remember how swiftly and 
smoothly the machinery got working again after the 
first dislocation. We observe the conditions in which 
this month’s election has been conducted in Germany 
and search our Own experience in vain for anything 
comparable. We watch Cabinets following one another 
in rapid succession in France, each with an average 
life of a few months, and recognize some advantages 
at any rate in the possession of a stable government 
with a five years’ tenure. Our unemployment figures 
are bad enough, but they are far better than America’s 
or Germany’s, and our budget balances, which few other 
budgets do. We have plenty of faults, and to do us 
justice we are fairly candid in telling each other of them, 
but there are some national virtues on which now and 
then we may congratulate ourselves. 

* * * * 

The Oxford Union’s overwhelming vote against the 
proposal to expunge its now notorious resolution from 
the minute books was no doubt a judgement on the 
folly of the non-resident Oxford men who engineered it 
rather than on the original resolution itself. But simul- 
taneously comes the news that the Manchester Union 
has carried a resolution identical with the Oxford one 
(‘“‘ That this House will not in any circumstances fight 
for its Kg and Country ”) by 371 votes to 196. It is 
idle to suggest that there is no significance in all this. 
It reveals the existence of a very real sentiment in the 
minds of, at any rate, an important section of the youth 
of the country. If similar sections of the youth of 


——— 





other countries held like views, war would be abolished 
in the best of all possible ways, by the refusal of public 
opinion to countenance it. 

* * * * 

I see that a Leeds magistrate has persuaded the local 
Stipendiary to overrule the refusal of the local Chief 
Constable to grant him a firearms certificate in respect 
of a revolver with which he desires to repel assailts 
on his house or property. I daresay revolvers are safer 
in the hands of magistrates than of ordinary people, 
in spite of some magistrates I have known, but it js 
quite certain there are far too many revolvers ‘in private 
people’s hands in this country at present. We have 
always refused to arm our police and never had reason 
to regret the decision. In America the police are armed, 
with the result that lawbreakers take care to arm then- 
selves too, and if possible to fire first. The Home Office, 
I believe, considers all is as it should be. I am disposed 
to think myself that the possession of revolvers by private 
citizens should be definitely prohibited. 

* * * * 

It was suggested by the Public Orator that the confer. 
ment of the honorary degree of D.Litt on Mr. and Mrs, 
J. L. Hammond, at Oxford on Tuesday, created a pre- 
cedent. Very likely it does, though I should have thought 
a more or less similar fate must have befallen Mr. and Mrs, 
Sidney Webb at some time or other. At any rate no one 
will question the justice of the distinction—certainly no 
one familiar with “ /onga librorum series ab ambobus una 
editorum,”’ conspicuous among them those well-known 
social studies ‘‘ The Town Labourer ” and “ The Village 
Labourer.” Mr. Hammond is, of course, a frequent 
contributor to The Spectator, and I understand his name 
appears over the principal review in this issue. At 
present he is working on a biography of C. P. Scott, 
of the Manchester Guardian. 

* 7 * * 

I am glad to give a little additional publicity to what 
the Daily Mail describes as the “ historic ” reception of 
its special representative by the Emperor of Japan. The 
event was lavishly heralded in advance, and the descrip- 
tion of the audience given to Mr. Ward Price occupied 
close on half the Mail’s chief news page and two-thirds of 
a column elsewhere, and of course formed the subject of 
its first leading article. And what, the world pants to 
know, were the Emperor’s epoch-making words ? They [ 
occupy precisely two little paragraphs. I can quote them | 
in eaxtenso. 


1. “I know that you are working to maintain the good relations 
which exist between Great Britain and Japan. I sincerely hope 
that you will continue to do so, for upon them depends the welfare 
of the whole world and the maintenance of peace in the Far East.” 

2. “I hear you are going to Jehol. I wish you a safe return and 
trust you will write freely of what you see there, for the better 
Japan’s cause is known the better will her motives be appreciated 
by the outside world.” 


Then “ our famous special correspondent ” came away. 
* * * * 


















With Oxford Movement celebrations more and more in 
the air, as they inevitably will be till the culmination in 
July, Oxford itself appears to be troubling singularly 
little about the centenary. Keble and Oricl are, naturally, 
the colleges most concerned, and Keble promises to be a 
good deal more in the picture of the two. Oriel, as it 
happens, has a Presbyterian Provost and a Presbyterian J 
Senior Tutor, and altogether John Henry Newman finds 
in his own college to-day more dispassionate admirers 
than ardent apostles. Added to all of which the inability 
of the common herd to distinguish between the Oxford 
Movement and the Oxford Group Movement persists. 

JANUS, 
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Manchuria: The League’s Next Step 


By tHe Earw or Lytton, 


F the conflict between China and Japan in Manchuria 

had occurred in pre-League days, the interest of the 

yest of the world would have been confined to the actions 

of the two countries concerned, coupled with anxiety lest 

ether countries might become involved. The main- 

tenance of neutrality would have been the chief concern 
of every other Government. 

Since the establishment of the League of Nations, 
however, a war, or threat of war, in any part of the world 
is a matter of concern to every State member of the 
League, and every State is called upon to play a part in 
the preservation of peace. The matter of chief interest, 
therefore, in this Far Eastern crises is not what is hap- 
pening in Manchuria, but what is happening, or likely to 
happen, in Geneva. It is not the action of China -or 
Japan, but the action of the League that matters. What 
makes this conflict so grave is the strain which it is putting 
on the post-War organization of international relations. 
The principle of the collective responsibility for the pre- 
servation of peace in the world is at stake. Will it survive 
the test of so difficult a task? That is the supremely 
anxious issue of the moment. 

But ‘long-established habits of thought are not easily 
adjusted to so great a change of conduct as was necessi- 
tated by the establishment of the League, and we are 
still inclined to think in terms of pre-League days. At 
every fresh stage in the development of this conflict 
people have asked, “ What will Japan do next?” or 
“What will China do now?” When the Commission of 
Inquiry was appointed, people said its appointment came 
too late, because the fighting at Shanghai had broken out 
before it left Europe, or because the new State had been 
established before it arrived in Manchuria. When the 
Report of the Commission was published, the comment 
was again “ too late,’ because Manchukuo had already 
been recognized by Japan. And now the Jeremiahs are 
repeating the same lament, because the Report of the 
League of Nations has been immediately followed by the 
withdrawal of the Japanese delegation from Geneva and 
the conquest of Jehol by the Japanese Army. 

The problem of the League to-day remains what it has 
been from the beginning—namely, to ascertain whether 
the action taken has or has not been consistent with 
Covenant obligations, and whether or not the collective 
system of international responsibility can restore and 
maintain peace. The first part of this task has now been 
accomplished after seventeen months; the second part 
remains to be undertaken. The League is criticized for 
the slowness of its action, but such slowness is necessarily 
involved in its procedure. Judicial procedure must 
always be slower than the operation of lynch law. Such 
delays add greatly to the difficulty of the problem, and 
they are a sore trial to the patience of those who have 
decided opinions about what should be done. But 
ability to effect a settlement, and the quality of the settle- 
ment effected, will be the ultimate test of success or 
failure, not the time taken to bring it about. 

The fighting in Jehol, and the easy occupation of that 
Province by the Japanese Army, has no more significance 
than any of the other military operations by which the 
other three Provinces passed under Japanese control. It 
will have no more effect upon the ultimate issue than the 
occupation of Kirin or Heilungkiang. The withdrawal of 
the Japanese delegation from further participation in the 
League discussions of the problem is of more importance. 
It was an inevitable result of the acceptance by the 


Assembly of the Report of its Committee of Nineteen, and 
was as casily to be foreseen as the recognition of Man- 
chukuo by Japan. It should not call forth resentment or 
dismay, but it will undoubtedly add to the difficulties of 
the League, and will increase the delay in effecting a 
settlement. So long as the Japanese attitude of non- 
co-operation with the League is maintained, there can 
be no settlement, and the state of disguised war between 
China and Japan will continue. 

What, in the cireumstances, can the League do? This 
is a question which many people are asking. Some are 
answering it by recommending sanctions of one kind or 
another, while others are saying that the League’s task 
is finished. On the question of facts the League has 
accepted the findings of its Commission. It could not have 
done otherwise, since the Commission was appointed to 
ascertain the facts, and reported them with unanimity. 
But this is only the beginning, not the end, of the League's 
task. Two things now remain to be done, and they must be 
undertaken simultaneously. The first is to convince 
Japan that at no time and in no circumstances can action 
be condoned which was in violation of the Covenant, 
or a situation accepted which does a grave injustice to 
one of its members. Diplomatic representations should at 
once be made in this sense and supplemented by progres- 
sively effective forms of pressure. The isolated British 
policy of a temporary and undiscriminating arms embargo 
should be converted as soon as possible into a general 
policy of concerted discrimination. No loans or eredits 
to Japan should be allowed by States Members of the 
League while a policy is bemg pursued which has been 
condemned by the League. The second step for the 
League is to convince all its members that Mr. Matsuoka 
was in error when he said that there was no alternative. 
The alternative is to offer to Manchuria a Government 
which is what Manchukuo professes to be and is not 
namely, an efficient Government which is consistent with 
the terms of the Covenant and acceptable to the people 
of the country. This task has not yet been approached. 
If the withdrawal of the Japanese delegation were made 
an excuse for postponing further action, the League would 
be failing in its duty. It is true that such a task cannot be 
completed without Japanese assistance, but this does not 
mean that no progress can be made with it. Japan 
does not yet know what assistance in establishing such 
a Government China is prepared to ask for, or the 
League is prepared to give. This she is entitled to know, 
and pressure upon her to accept the arbitration of the 
League must be accompanied by information of the 
character of the alternative the League is prepared to 
offer. 

The League has appointed a Conciliation Committee. 
China has agreed to co-operate with it. There is immediate 
work for such a Committee to do, and its carly meeting is 
the next step towards the restoration of peace. ‘The 
decisive factor in the settlement of this dispute will be 
the force of circumstances created by the Japanese 
commitments, and the unanimous opinion of the rest 
of the world. When that force begins to tell, the League 
raust be ready with its alternative. It is not ready to-day. 
‘Time is on the side of peace, if the League goes on with its 
work undeterred by the present attitude of the Japanese 
Government. Actions of a Government are temporary 
and can be revoked, but the needs, rights and interests of 
the people of Manchuria, of Japan, and of China are 


permanent, These are the realities which cannot be 
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ignored, which have to be reconciled if peace is to be 
established. It is of these that the League of Nations is 
to-day the guardian. Now is the time for the friends of the 
Leaguc in all countries to give evidence of their confidence, 


and to remind themselves that any solution which the 
League may secure must be one which will be of lasting 
benefit to both countries. Such a solution cannot be 
secured by ccercion alone. 


President Roosevelt’s ‘Team 


By S. K. Ratcuirre. 


T would be true to say that never before has the world 
awaited more eagerly a change of Government in 
the United States than at the present time. President 
Roosevelt will have to prove himself a miracle-worker, 
and will need to have supernatural luck, if his Adminis- 
tration is to justify one-fourth of the hopes which sur- 
round him at the moment of his entering the White 
House. He assumes office with a buoyancy such as 
the Presidency. has not known for a quarter of a century. 
As I write, Washington is on the eve of a joyous inaugura- 
tion. Here is a capital resplendent in the midst of a 
vast economic ruin, with the famous smile of Franklin 
Roosevelt flashing out its promise of “a new deal.” 
In what manner, to begin with, may we expect the promise 
to be honoured ? 

In England, I assume, there has been some disappoint- 
ment over the personnel of the Cabinet. After the 
election the British public was assured by Washington 
correspondents, and others speaking from sound know- 
ledge, of two things in especial—tirst, that Mr. Roosevelt 
was distinguished by a desire to provide himself with the 
ablest advisers, and secondly, that the Democrats 
were better off than their opponents in having a number 
of leaders exceptional in knowledge and experience, from 
whom the President could choose his principal colleagues. 
Rather too lightly and confidently certain names were 
bandied about in connexion with the State Department 
and the ‘Treasury—Newton Baker, Norman Davis, 
John W. Davis, Owen D. Young, and even the unique 
Al Smith, notwithstanding the peculiarity of his position 
and his definite severance from public affairs. 

It was to a large extent forgotten that a President, and 
especially a Democratic President, is driven to adjust his 
personal inclinations to personal necessity, and particu- 
larly to Congressional facts and probabilities, while it has 
to be remembered that a public man who for some reason 
looks to the Press like an almost inevitable Cabinet officer 
(Cabinet Minister is a term unknown in America) may for 
other reasons not be available at all. Among the men 
prominently discussed of late there were one or two who 
could not be seriously considered for the Cabinet. There 
was at least one for whom no offer would have been a 
temptation. There was one, of high qualifications, who 
made no secret of his ardent desire for the leading place but 
who, it is clear, did not fit into the President’s plan. 
Political England, I doubt not, wished to be given the 
opportunity of congratulating at any rate two or threc 
American statesmen who have become known in 
Europe. Mr. Roosevelt may have been ready to fall 
in with their wishes—I do not know. But the appoint- 
ments are mainly political in character, and it is known 
in Washington that in several instances acceptance of 
ollice was not obtained without some amount of 
presidential pressure. 

Presidents have differed greatly in the matter of choos- 
ing Senators for Cabinet and other offices. Mr. Roosevelt 
has gone to the Senate for his Secretary of State and for 
his Secretary of the Navy. As an experienced politician 
he knows the importance of strengthening the Executive 
by putting into the Cabinet one or two men who are 
familiar with all the ways of Congress. Mr. Cordell Hull, 
of Tennessee, has been in Senate only a short time, but 
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he has spent many years in the House of Representatives, 
His standing in both Houses is high. His knowledge is 
chiefly American; in particular he is a master of the 
tariff question, which from the beginning he has attacked 
from the low-tariff side. He is as near to a free-tradey 
as can be found in these times among American politicians, 
and it is of course no unimportant point that in the 
immediate future the Department of State must be con- 
cerned with the discussion of international questions 
continually impinging on the province of tariffs. 

Senator Swanson, who takes charge of the Navy Depart- 
ment, is known in America—and in London and Geneva 
—as a conditional big-navy man. That is to say, he is 
identified with the assumption that the days of American 
naval subservience are over. No Power can again be 
permitted to occupy a position superior on the sea to that 
of the United States, and he will be for building without 
regard to expenditure if, in his judgement, the vital 
interest of American equality should be .imperilied. 

Secretary Swanson counts as a Conservative Democrat, 
as do a few other members of the new Cabinet. But it is 
important to note that the body as a whole represents the 
Progressive wing of the party—Mr. Roosevelt has begun 
with a group of appointments which furnish unmistakable 
evidence that the Administration is to be in line with the 
electoral platform and with the President’s outspoken 
campaign speeches, Of Mr. Woodin, the New York 
business man who succeeds Mr. Ogden Mills, after Mr. 
Mellon, at the Treasury, I say nothing here, for the simple 
and sufficient reason that the policy of the Treasury will 
declare itself in action from day to day. But two of 
these Cabinet appointments in particular are everywhere 
regarded as indicative of this decision—that of Mr. Ickes 
(pronounced in two syllables) to the Department of the 
Interior, and that of the admirable Miss Frances Perkins, 
for several years Labour Commissioner in New York 
State, as Secretary of Labour—a most important office, 
which in the three Republican Cabinets was filled by men 
whose qualifications were invisible. Miss Perkins is 
splendidly equipped in knowledge, in broad experience, 
and in character. She belongs to that finest side of 
modern America—the field of direct and expert study, 
broadened by continuous contact with the actual problems 
of industry, employment and urban conditions. It 
would not surprise anyone who is acquainted with Miss 
Perkins’ record during Governor Roosevelt’s régime in 
New York State if as head of the Labour Department 
she should prove to be an outstanding success. 

One point of special contemporary interest may be 
remarked. The party rule has been applied ‘in its 
strictness to the Cabinets of the three successive Repub- 
lican Administrations. It might have been expected 
that, after spending twelve years in the wilderness with 
his party, a Democratic President would be no less rigid, 
as the party bosses doubtless wanted him to be. Mr. 
Roosevelt has put into his Cabinet three men (out of ten) 
who have counted as Republicans until quite recently: 
To the outsider, even the well-informed outsider, the two 
familiar party labels have come in recent years to mean 
little or nothing. Can it be that in the near future the pas- 
sion of their supposed antagonism may begin to fade 
away ? 
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The Return to Horridness in Literature 


By Rose 


« g RE you sure they are all horrid? ” Catherine 

Morland earnestly inquired of the list of novels re- 
commended by her friend Isabella. Isabella was quite 
sure, for ““ a particular friend of mine, a Miss Andrews, a 
sweet girl, has read every one of them.” Horrid enough, 
anvhow, to gratify and thrill the Regency young ladies. 
That romantic horridness, complete with spectres, myste- 
rious warnings, haunted chambers, rattling chains, which 
has gratified young ladies down the ages, though now 
grown a trifle out of mode. The Regency young ladies 
(though probably not the Regency young gentlemen, 
who were tolerably tough) were already grown too 
squeamish for the horridness of their parents, still more of 
their grandparents, their great-grandparents, and that long 
line of robust literary ancestors which climbs back through 
the centuries to the Norman, the Dane, the Saxon, the 
Celt, the Roman, the Hebrew, and the Greek. A long and 
lusty line, who faced horridness with nerves of steel and 
stomachs of cast-iron, using it to adorn their literature as 
they used flowers, birds, the moon, the green walks of 
paradise, the deeds of heroes, the miracles of saints, the 
sorrows and joys of love. In among all these they flung 
rotting carcases, the tortures of life and death, and of 
that horrid plight which awaited the wicked beyond 
death, flayings, burnings, and all manner of filth, de- 
scribed with the utmost relish and sang-froid. They 
enjoyed such spectacles in life, looked forward to front 
seats in heaven from whence they might see them per- 
formed on the unrighteous in hell and flinched not from 
them in literature. 

The English have perhaps never been quite so horrid 
as some races, such as Latins, Gauls and Orientals, 
but they did well enough. Scandinavian and Teutonic 
literary ancestry on the one hand, Gallic on the other, 
produced in the English genius a sturdy heir. The nerves 
of a people who flocked to see traitors executed and 
witches and heretics burned, were not frail. In the 
Middle Ages puritan piety wa; interwoven with cheerful 
coarseness and barbarous ferocity. Renaissance humanism 
routed (temporarily) the puritanism, carried on the 
coarseness, and only slightly bated the ferocity. Its 
littérateurs were fine bloody men, who would gut you a 
man and rape you a woman with the most zestful pen in 
the world. And as to their printed controversy, I will 
not stain these pages or pain these printers with 
samples of it, There was, too, the unfortunate fashion 
in dirty epigrams, after Martial, or after any other 
cheerful and obscene Roman. Our Ben Jonson and 
Herrick acknowledged the Latins their masters here, and 
faithfully trotted after them. It was, on the other hand, 
the pleasure of Dr. Donne to dwell on the wormy tomb, 
with the close fidelity with which, before his change of 
heart, he had described the satisfactions of love. And in 
most homes lay Foxe’s Book of Martyrs for pleasant 
family reading. The translators of the Bible heard no 
call to modify or soften the highly coloured Oriental 
effects of their original, and of the sufferings of the sons of 
the Maccabees they bated no jot. There is little enough 
sign through the seventeenth or the earlier eighteenth 
century of squeamishness, either on the part of moralists 
or of those they censured. Dean Swift is fouler in parts 
than any Restoration vulgarian, Jeremy Collier protested 
against profligate literature, but not he nor any one else 
against mere repulsiveness. When were the nerves and the 
senses of readers in general first jarred by this? Possibly 
Addison’s were ; anyhow, he wrote in that rough Augus- 
tan age with pretty propriety, and was nearly always 
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quite the gentleman. Richardson, carrying it a little 
further, was quite the lady. Fielding was neither; but, 
though often vulgar, he was only sometimes horrid (unless 
you hold as horrid that foeda et brevis voluptas, the 
intercourse of the sexes; this view, though it has age- 
long sanction, I do not share). Apart from this, there is 
plenty of nastiness in the eighteenth century. But, 
by the time we arrive at the Romantics and the 
jin de_ siécle novelists, the English had become 
definitely and unaccountably squeamish in their litera- 
ture; possibly partly owing to the increase among the 
reading public of elegant females, with their more 
easily frayed susceptibilities and nerves. Anyhow, the 
nineteenth century was, in English literature, a squeamish 
century. So was the twentieth, until four years horrid 
beyond imagination’s bounds smashed the barriers of 
elegant reticence and unsheathed the horrid pen. Sinee 
then the pen has flowed on ever more and more horridly. 
There have broken on us a thousand war books; and, 
since war is a horrid business, war books must be horrid 
or else liars. Our war novelists and diarists have not 
flinched ; brave warriors trained in a tough school, how 
seldom do they write as I should feel inclined to write 
did I feel it my duty to recall such intolerable memories, 
““I then saw some corpses,” or “ Near me a man was 
blown to bits”; they describe the corpses and the dis- 
membered man with merciless detail, till the reader, 
trained in no such bitter school, falls sick. More, this 
soldierly frankness, worthy of our old saga-writers, has 
spread to those who write of bull-fights, of tortures, of 
sea-sickness, of prison brutalities, of filth, so that any 
book may now be a trap for the unwary squeamish. 

One must try to be fair in this matter, and not approach 
it a biassed invalid shuddering at each lurch of the ship: 
Art must not be tested by the revulsions of stomach or 
nerves. That I, or any other, dislike horrid detail is 
beside the question. The question is, is it a legitimate 
or a desirable clement in art ?. Does it intensify beauty, 
stir imagination, reveal more vividly the dreadful warp 
on which our life’s woof is woven? Or does it merely 
shock the nerves of the neurotic, pass unheeded of the 
robust, and titillate the sadistic to a morbid pleasure ? 
Should a writer say “ They put out his eyes,” and leave - 
it at that, or amplify ? And if he amplifies, is the dra- 
matic value of the scene intensified, or swallowed up in 
physical nausea that obscures all else? In brief, is it 
bad art or good? I believe it bad ; but it is admittedly 
a debatable question. 

What does seem certain is that, for good or ill, our 
literature is swinging back to an _ old-world robust- 
ness, and it will, one presumes, train up a reading 
public to suit it. At the end of a not-so-long road one 
sees the figure of the Noble Savage, tomahawk in hand, 
fierce in deed as in word, waiting to conduct to its ulti- 
mate doom a civilization grown too effeminate and nice. 

Or is it, perhaps, all part of the scope of art to weave 
the horrid pattern of this horrid life of ours down to the 
last most horrid stitch; and is the Noble Savage a 
Savage Messiah, a guide to a greater civilization than is 
yet ours, in which nothing that is will seem horrid, in 
which we shall look on blood and dirt both in life and art 
with a calm, deodorizing gaze ? 

Possibly. But meanwhile you will admit that it is a 
problem a little baflling, a transition a little painful to 
weak humanity, for whom life and imagination hold 
already about as much of horror as it can cope with and 
yet remain approximately sane, 
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T a time like this, when we are asked to pay a 
A tribute of gratitude to the leaders of the Oxford 
Movement, it may be well to remind ourselves that, 
great as is the debt that English theology owes to 
Newman and Pusey, it is not less indebted to other 
religious teachers, and most of all to Frederick Denison 
Maurice, who was the greatest Anglican religious thinker 
in the period between Newman’s secession and the rise 
of the Lux Mundi school. 

More than sixty years have passed since Maurice 
died in Cambridge, and fifty since Sir Frederick 
Maurice’s Life of his father revealed to the public the 
nobility of his character and the wide range of his influ- 
ence. Maurice is the most conspicuous example of the 
debt that the Anglican theology of the nineteenth century 
owed to men who belonged to no religious party, for the 
label of Broad Church that has sometimes been attached to 
him is peculiarly inappropriate. He wasa dogmatic teacher, 
capable of vehement intolerance when engaged in the de- 
fence of convictions that were dearer to him than life itself. 

Brought up in a Unitarian home, Maurice passed from 
the study of Law at Cambridge to a short literary career 
in London, where he came into contact with Coleridge 
(to some degree his spiritual father), Sterling, John Stuart 
Mill and Carlyle. Having joined the Church of England 
he went to Oxford to read for Holy Orders, and after a 
short curacy in the Warwickshire village of Bubbenhall 
returned to London as Chaplain of Guy’s Hospital, 
becoming subsequently Professor of Literature and Mod- 
ern History and of Divinity at King’s College, Chaplain 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and Incumbent of St. Peter’s, Vere 
Strect. Finally, in 1866, he returned to Cambridge as 
Knightsbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy. During 
his thirty years in London, he was brought into contact 
with most of the leaders of English thought, and won the 
esteem of many who were unable to identify themselves 
with his theological views, but who recognized his ability 
and sincerity. Evangelical and High Church partisans 
distrusted teaching that they made little effort to under- 
stand. To few men has life brought in such full measure 
the loyal devotion of many friends and the determined 
antagonism of many opponents. 

It was Maurice’s special work to restore to Anglican 
theology its traditional Platonic outlook, which had been 
obscured in the teaching of the Tractarians and Evangeli- 
cals. His earliest work, The Kingdom of Christ—origin- 
ally a series of ‘* Letters to a Quaker ”—marked his final 
breach with the Oxford Movement, the special point of 
divergence being Pusey’s Tract on Baptism, the con- 
troversy about which was closed by Pusey with the 
assertion that he and Maurice “ worshipped different 
Gods.” To the statement that Christ ought to be the 
King of the world Maurice replied that Christ 7s the King 
of the world, though rebels might still dispute His 
authority. He believed that the Church of England was 
the one Church in Christendom that fully represented and 
embodied the truth that every man is within the Kingdom, 
and only needs to claim the status already his by the 
grace of God. 

Maurice was the only prominent Anglican teacher of 
the time who approached theology from the side of 
metaphysics. The other great philosophical theologian 
of the period, James Martineau, though akin to Maurice 
in some aspects of his teaching, was unable to accept his 
Christology. The difference between his maturest teach- 


ing and Maurice’s may be expressed by saying that 
Maurice thought of Jesus Christ as the expression of the 


Divine in terms of humanity, while Martineau regardeg 
Him as the expression of the human in terms of Divinity, 
As Martineau recognized, the difference is fundamental, 

Like the Greek Fathers, Maurice approached theology, 
not from the human side, but from the Divine. The 
Incarnation was the revelation in time of an eternal reality, 
The idea of the Atonement as an act that changed God's 
attitude towards men seemed to him inconceivable. To 
him, more than to any other religious teacher, we owe the 
restoration of the idea of the Fatherhood of God as the 
central truth of all religion. He saw in the Bible—and, 
indeed, in the records of all religions—the story, not of 
man’s quest after God, but of God’s quest after man, 
Divine redemption was older than human sin. In all 
religious experience he saw the evidence of man’s capacity 
to respond to a love that was always reaching down to 
lift him up. From the danger of Neo-Platonic Mysticism 
he was saved by the conviction that the Logos Who was 
present in all men—was, indeed, the very ground of their 
personal existence—was made flesh in the actual human 
life of Jesus. Someone has called Maurice “a God- 
intoxicated man,” and certainly he lived, as few men have 
lived, in conscious contact with a Father in Heaven. 
The attempt to translate this experience into terms of 
dogmatic theology laid him open to the charge of obscurity 
and vagueness, but if once the central idea of his teaching 
is recognized, there is nothing vague or obscure in the 
theology that grows out of it—which is, in fact, the 
theology of the Fourth Gospel. 

Maurice is remembered by many people less as a 
theologian than as the leader of the Christian Socialist 
movement, in which he was closely associated with 
Kingsley and Ludlow. His enthusiasm for education, 
and for social reform, was the natural outcome of his 
theology, for if “‘there can be no brotherhood without a 
common Father,” it is not less true that any real belief in 
the universal Fatherhood of God must find expression in 
brotherliness. It was Dr. Westcott, among English 
theologians the one most closely akin to Maurice, who 
as the first President of the Christian Union helped to 
keep the social implications of Christianity before the 
Church ; and it was largely through Maurice’s influence 
that Dr. Gore and Canon Scott Holland gave a social 
direction to the Anglo-Catholic movement. 

Two of the controversies in which Maurice was engaged 
are of special interest for the light they throw on his 
theology. The first of these, which led to his dismissal 
from King’s College, grew out of his refusal to identify 
“eternal” with ‘everlasting.’ To a Platonist like 
Maurice—or the author of the Fourth Gospel—the 
spiritual order was necessarily timeless, and_ eternal 
punishment, like eternal life, had nothing to do with 
duration. The outcry aroused by this statement is difficult 
to understand now that it has come to be accepted by 
almost all competent religious teachers. 

The other controversy grew out of Mansel’s Bampton 
Lectures on ‘* The Limits of Religious Thought.” Mansel 
asserted, or seemed to assert, that it was impossible for 
us to gain such knowledge of God as would enable us to 
predicate in Him a moral character like that which He 
demands of men. It was this Neo-Calvinist view—akin 
to that which Professor Barth is now making widely 
popular in Germany—that evoked from John Stuart Mill 
the well-known retort that he would rather go to hell than 
believe in a God who was not good. To Maurice, Mansel’s 
view seemed to be a blow struck at the heart of all 
religion, for if we cannot be sure that God is good no God 
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is left worthy of our worship, and no morality worthy 
ofour effort. The vehemence of Maurice’s attack shocked 
many of his friends, but the ordinary courtesies of debate 
seemed irrelevant to one who felt that, like St. Athanasius, 
he was “ fighting for his all.” 

If Newman was the English St. Augustine of the nine- 
teenth century, Maurice was its Origen. Though he was 
aman of wide learning, he could not claim the encyclo- 
paedic knowledge of the great Alexandrian Father, but 
in the strongly Platonic character of their teaching, in 
the varied and voluminous character of their writings, 


and in the contrast between the profound humility of 
their personal character and the vigour of their contro- 
versial methods, the two men were closely alike. 

The service that Maurice did to English theology is 
liable to be forgotten because so much of his teaching has 
become the common possession of the whole Church. 
But two generations have only served to confirm the 
judgement of The Spectator just after his death, “Few of 
those of our own gencration whose names will live in 
English history or literature have exerted so profound and 
so permanent an influence as Mr. Maurice.” 


The Unessential Shakespeare: Mrs. Polonius 


By ANNE Harris. 


AR too much has already been said of Shakespeare’s 
skill in creating the characters that are actually 
in his plays, and there is now probably not a single 
examination candidate whose heart leaps up at the 
thought of discussing the consummate art and work- 
manship of Shakespeare as shown in the characters of 
“any two of the following.” It is, of course, useless to 
deny that Shakespeare shows a certain amount of skill 
and even genius in depicting these characters—to do 
so one would have to ignore the testimony of countless 
examiners and examinees; but to one who has studied 
the plays for examination purposes for more than a 
tenth of a century it seems obvious that his masterly 
workmanship and genius are chiefly revealed in the way 
in which he has created the characters that are not 
quite, but very nearly, in the plays—characters that 
may well be called ‘‘ the silent, unheard noises-off of 
poetry.” Of these “ almost-written” characters (the 
number of which, of course, depends on the capacity of 
the reader), next to Queen Lear, “ that she-Hamlet of 
the Unknown Folio,” probably Mrs. Polonius is the 
most interesting. Practically all students of Hamlet 
agree that not a single mention of her is made in the 
text of the play ; yet to the reader who is willing to use 
his powers of deduction and, possibly, a little imagina- 
tion, she is revealed so clearly that, to use a phrase 
almost indispensable to examination candidates dealing 
with questions on characterization, “we almost feel 
that we know her.” 

The first thing that we discover about Mrs. Polonius, 
apart from the fact that she is Polonius’ wife and mother 
to Ophelia and Laertes, is that she was undoubtedly 
the daughter of Queen Gertrude’s French music-mistress. 
Perhaps those unused to this sort of Shakespearean 
criticism will be somewhat startled by this statement, 
so let us retrace the steps by which we arrived at this 
important conclusion, 

1, Gertrude, when young, like all other princesses, 
must have been taught French and music. She came of 
an economical family : 


“ Thrift, thrift, Horatio ! 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 
—Hamlet, I. ii. 181. 


The funeral bak’d meats 


” 


If Gertrude could combine funeral and marriage feasts, 
obviously her mother would economize in governesses, so 
let us conclude that she had a French music-mistress. 

2. Laertes and Ophelia are both musical. ‘“ Let him 
ply his music,” says Polonius, of Laertes (II, i, 72), and 
look at the way Ophelia sings when she is mad and even 
when she is drowning. Polonius is obviously the sort of 
man ‘** who hath no music in himself . . . fit for treasons, 
Stratagems and spoils,” so the children must have 
inherited their love of music from their mother’s side of 
the family. 

8. Why should Laertes’ “ thoughts and wishes bend 
«.. towards France” (I, ii, 55) if he has not French 


’ 


relations ? Polonius discourages his return to France 
because he is obviously unwilling for his son to have 
too much to do with his wife’s low-born and foreign 
relations. 

4, Gertrude would take a violent fancy to the daughter 
of her governess and insist on having her as a lady-in- 
waiting. 

5. Polonius has too high opinion of himself to marry 
most daughters of French music-mistresses, but an 
alliance with the Queen’s favourite gentlewoman would 
be politic. 

Consider these five statements carefully, and, if you 
are ever to appreciate noises-off, you should be con- 
vinced. The very fact that you can take the statements 
in any order without disturbing the argument proves 
that our methods are most scientific. 

Having once established Mrs. Polonius as the daughter 
of Gertrude’s French music-mistress, we can easily trace 
the rest of her history. When Gertrude married Hamlet’s 
father and became Queen of Denmark, she brought her 
gentlewoman with her. At the court there was the King’s 
favourite gentleman (later of course Lord Chamberlain) 
a handsome, rather pompous man of about thirty-five, 
who in the entertainments given in honour of the King’s 
marriage acted Julius Caesar (a part he had previously 
taken with great success at the University, III. ii. 110). 
Gertrude’s gentlewoman swooned when he was “ killed 
i’ the Capitol ” and the Queen, who was fond of making 
matches, at once decided that it would be very nice if a 
marriage could be arranged between Polonius and her 
gentlewoman. How far the marriage was arranged by the 
King and Queen and how far Polonius really “ suffered 
much extremity for love” (II. ii. 194) is difficult to say, 
but we may be sure that he spoke of his love in a speech 
something like this: 

“The course of true love never did run smooth. 

But love, ’tis said, at locksmiths laughs. In spring 

A young man’s fancy turns to thoughts of love 

Lightly, and love is like a red, red rose. 

Love’s labours lost are not love’s labours found 

And yet faint heart never fair lady won, &c., &c.” 
Gertrude’s gentlewoman, having few opinions of her own, 
admired Polonius’ way of laying down the law immensely 
and encouraged him in his habit of quoting precepts. 

Mrs. Polonius died when Ophelia was about three years 
old, leaving Laertes and Polonius to educate the mother- 
less girl. She herself however had managed to teach the 
child some melancholy songs and ballads which came in 
useful later. At the “ crowner’s quest” it was decided 
that she had died of melancholy, which was, undoubtedly, 
in the family, but to which Polonius may have driven her 
by incessantly trying “ with windlasses and assays of 
bias ” to discover if she was housekeeping efliciently. 

So far our discovery of Mrs. Polonius has been mere 
child’s play; the rest would have been silence but for 
the work of one of Shakespeare’s most brilliant but most 
anonymous critics. But for him we should have had to 
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leave unsolved the hitherto baffling problem of her 
Christian name and fall back on the theory that she was 
simply one of Shakespeare’s many First Gentlewomen. 
What was her name ? 

In a speech of Polonius to Ophelia (I. iii. 117) we find 
this awkward phrase “ these blazes, daughter, giving,” 
the letters of which, re-arranged, give not only her name, 
“ Elizabeth ” and, happily for our estimation of Polonius, 
“ dear,” but also some interesting and important informa- 
tion. When we have removed EvizaAsetH and DEar, 
there remain the letters ssuGi/rEGviNG, which in their 
turn give “ sight, sung, veg.” 

The whole sentence now obviously means that dear 
Elizabeth was wont to sing at sight especially when 
vegetables were present (for veg. is a well-known 
Elizabethan abbreviation). For Elizabeth Polonius to 
sing at sight is in accordance with the intensely musical 
character we have found her to possess, but why should 
vegetables move her to song any more than meat or 
pudding ? 

This brings us to the last discovery—that while Mrs. 
Polonius’ mother was without doubt Gertrude’s French 
music-mistress, her father was equally certainly a gardener 
and botanist (nationality unknown). This accounts for 
the intense interest in botany shown by Ophelia and 
Laertes. Their speeches are full of references to flowers— 
violet, rose, primrose, rosemary, pansies, fennel, colum- 
bine, rue and daisy are but a few of the flowers mentioned 
by them. Laertes shows technical knowledge of the habits 
of the violet and the canker, and his “ primrose path,” 
which has puzzled so many commentators may well be a 
reference to one of the walks in his grandfather's garden. 

Polonius’ only reference to his wife admirably sums up 
our final impression of her, a dear, gentle creature, like 
her daughter Ophelia essentially “ sweet,” and like her 
too finding relief from sorrow in music and vegetables, 


The Theatre 


* Jolly Roger.” A New Musical Burlesque. Book 
by Scobie Mackenzie and V. C. Clinton-Baddeley. 
Music by Walter Leigh. At the Savoy Theatre. 


Ir would seem that colonial administration in the late 
seventeenth century was conducted on a racket basis. Sir 
Roderick Venom, the Cruel Governor of Jamaica, took a ten 
per cent. rake-off on all spoils acquired by the Bloody Pirate. 
So it was only natural, when public opinion demanded the 
extermination of this pest, that Sir Roderick should cast 
about for a scape-goat. He found one in Jolly Roger, a 
young planter, and locked him up in the coal-cellar. (Where 
did Jamaica get her coal in 1690?) His rescue was 
effected by Bold Ben Blister, and subsequent developments 
were of that arbitrary nature proper to the second and third 
acts of a Musical Burlesque. A decent obscurity is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the plot. 

The special virtue of the piece is that it lives up to its title. 
It is not only musical (and, thanks to Mr. Walter Leigh, very 
agreeably musical) but it is loyal to the spirit of burlesque. 
The dialogue out-Henty’s Henty in the luxuriance of its 
nautical expletives and wears its archaic graces with a pleasant 
sense of parody. The humour, except when Mr. Robey, as 
Bold Ben Blister, is on the stage, is not particularly robust ; 
but the lyrics have a Herbertian dexterity, and the whole 
performance is never less than mildly entertaining. 

Mr. Robey’s humours are well known, and prove as irre- 
sistible as ever. Mr. Gavin Gordon portrays the Cruel Gov- 
ernor with vigour and intelligence. Mr. Percy Heming is 
bluff, engaging, and melodious as an Admiral of the Fleet ; 
and Miss Muriel Angelus’s heroine fulfils as successfully as 
anyone the requirements of burlesque. Miss Sara Allgood, 
a skilled tragedian, gives evidence of her versatility in the 
part of Miss Pott. 


PETER FLEMING, 








“Francis Thompson.” At the “Q” Theatre 
AFTER Browning in The Barretts of Wimpole Street another 
poet, Francis Thompson, still nearer to our own time—so neg; 
indeed that one of the important persons in the play, thinly 
disguised as Mr. Oldcastle, is still alive to-day. The action jg 
so close to the sphere of living memory that there must haye 
been members of the audience who, having known Thompson 
himself, felt challenged to compare the simulacrum with the 
original—and when that happens there is likely to be such 
discomfort as was felt by friends of Mr. Lloyd George and 
Lord Oxford when Mr. Shaw put them on the stage. But the 
anonymous author of this play, in sorting the plentiful materi 
of Thompson's life, has used his imagination in concentrating 
on a single episode which was made for drama—that in which, 
cast out by his family, down and out and starving, in London, 
he is befriended and fed by a woman of the streets, who, 
encouraging him in the conviction of his genius, decides tg 
disappear from his life when recognition suddenly comes to him, 

The dramatic possibilities of the theme have been finely 
conceived. There is much skill in the arrangement of the 
plot, and the author shows a wide range of power in handling 
the dialogue—from that spoken in a sympathetic editor's 
room to the coarse language of tramps on the Embankment, 
The curve of tension rises and falls from Act to Act with 
cumulative effect, and the light relief is admirable. The cast, 
moreover, was an amazing one. Mr. Charles Carson cleverly 
managed not to overdo the heavy father who is casting 
his ne’er-do-well son out of doors. There was Mr. Hay 
Petrie, in whom were combined coster (or rather, tramp} 
humour and the milk of human kindness—a_ miracle 
of vivacity and energy. There were minor characters 
like the prostitute’s landlady, which Miss May Agate zestfully 
played; and I cannot too much commend the tact with which 
Mr. George Skillan made the editor, Mr. Oldcastle, just right. 
After the main characters, everything depended on the 
playing of Ann, the young woman of the streets, by Miss 
Mary Glynne, who, in spite of the fact that she often forgot 
that she should be speaking with a Cockney accent, came near 
to perfection. 

The trouble about the whole play is that both the tempera- 
mental poet in Thompson and the down-and-outness of this 
particular phase of his life are terribly overdone—so overdone 
as to do a serious injustice both to our conception of 
Thompson’s character and to the poetic temperament in 
general. If poets were really so over-poetical and tempera- 
mentally disorganized as this, we feel that there would be 
much to be said for the parents who cut them off, and nothing 
to be said for us readers of poetry who enjoy poetry made in 
this way. To be perfectly frank, Thompson himself, as here 
represented, becomes a caricature of the real Thompson, and 
a caricature of every unpractical poet. This is partly the 
fault of the author, but perhaps it is still more the fault of 
Mr. Ernest Milton, who carried sympathy for the part he was 
playing to the point of morbidity. A clever performance, 
undoubtedly—a performance which could not have come 
from anyone but a sensitive and imaginative actor. But if 
anything could lead me to doubt the possibility of presenting 
a famous poet of yesterday on the stage it was this: presenta: 
tion of Thompson by Mr. Milton. 


Att 


Prints at the British Museum 

An exhibition is at present being held in the Print Room 
of the British Museum which illustrates the achievement 
of Mr. Campbell Dodgson during his twenty years of keeper: 
ship. The collection of prints exhibited includes work: 
of the first importance in almost every school and is a great 
tribute to the taste and discretion which Mr. Dodgson has 
shown in his purchases. Among the most important 
acquisitions are a group of Blake’s illustrations to Dante 
and all his drawing for Young’s Night Thoughts. French 
draftsmen of the nineteenth century are represented by 
picked specimens by the best masters, and the series is 
continued up to the present day with works by artists such 
as Vlaminck and Segonzac. Of the earlier schools the best 
represented is the German which supplies drawings and 
engravings by Altdorfer and Diirer, A. B. 





R. A. Scorr-JAmMES. 
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Country Life 


Tue New Farmer. 

It is, I think, of good omen for British husbandry that 
young men—in some places groups of young men—of good 
education are beginning to take up land. They are attracted 
by its exceeding cheapness and the considerable profit that is 
promised —on paper. Paper estimates, of course, are dan- 

rous and very fallible. How many people have argued, for 
example, that if a score of hens give a profit of 7s. 6d. a head, 
there is therefore a fair living in a hundred score. Yet the 
paper figures give at least an indication that the profit is 
there, if the formula can be discovered. With regard to the 
arable farm in a corn-growing district, it is not easy to find 
the fallacy in the paper figures ; and these young men mean 
to test them out, though their capital is as small as their 
energy is great. What they and those under whom they have 
been educated say, is this: Grain can be produced on decent 
cornland at 25s. a quarter—perhaps less. The quota will 
guarantee for a while a return of 45s. a quarter. If an acre 
can produce an average of even four quarters, farming should 
be a very profitable profession. I gave some similar figures 
the other day, but had little idea at the time of the sort or 
number of farmers who were taking up the challenge. We 
have had plenty of ‘* gentleman farmers ” in the past, perhaps 
too many, and nearly all have lost money. The new young 
farmer is of altogether a different type ; and is often attracted 
tothe profession by his interest in machinery. The engineer- 


farmer is the successful farmer. 
* * * * 


NorroLK OR WILTSHIRE ? 

Some very wide districts, especially in West Norfolk, are 
now farmed, so to say, by engineers. One of the biggest single 
farms covers about 6,060 acres, and would have been a mar- 
vellous object-lesson in the use of the multiple-harvester if 
more skilled men had been available. Most has been heard of 
the mechanized experiments in Wiltshire, which competes 
with Norfolk as a pioneer county in agriculture. Mr. Hosier 
is perhaps the nearest equivalent to ‘* Coke of Norfolk” but 
Norfolk is likely to feadl in jnechanized grain-farming. 
ASHRIDGE AND AGRICULTURE. 

The recruiting of farmers of that type should be encouraged 
by the new activities of the C.P.R.E. This ingenious Council 
has arranged for the last week-end of March a conference on 
agriculture and preservation—the two are essentially con- 
nected—at the Bonar Law College at lovely Ashridge. The 
meeting, of course, is entirely unconnected with politics. 
About 130 people can be accommodated, and each is charged 
£2 to cover complete expenses from March 24th to 27th. 
All details may be learnt from the C.P.R.E., Great Marl- 
borough Street, or from the Secretary, Ashridge, Herts. It 
isworth notice as a sign of the times that the Women’s In- 
stitutes—note the astonishing success of their new market 
stalis—as well as the C.P.R.E. are emphasizing constructive 
husbandry. The revivifying of country life should depend on 
the prosperity of its chief industry ; and that is becoming 
more congenial to the woman, as to the gentleman farmer, 
so called, thanks to the coming of electricity and the machine. 
The point will be emphasized at the Ashridge week-end. 

* 


On the more particular subject of electrical development 
inrelation to the appearance, not the comfort, of the country, 
the C.P.R.E. has just issued one of the most useful of its 
leaflets. Pleas for protection from the ugliness of electrifica- 
tion are continually reaching the Council, generally too 
late to make action possible. This little pamphlet (which 
will be sent free on application, if a stamp is enclosed for 
postage) gives all salient facts and advice. It is particularly 
illuminating on the place of the County Council, whose 
country planning powers give a good deal more influence, 
even with the Ministry itself, than is generally realized. 
The great latticed standards that carry electric cables may 
be almost beautiful, may almost always be _ inoffensive, 
if the simple laws of wsthetics be observed. In some places, 
especially the New Forest, they have been gratuitously dis- 
Tegarded. On the whcle, the gravamen of the charge against 
distributing companies and those technically, if grimly, 
called ** undertakers,” is that they blazon standards in the 
eyes of humble communities to whom they refuse to grant 
the benefit of light or power. 


GarRDEN Birps. 

A large number of lists of garden birds have reached me, 
many of them compiled over a long series of years. The papers 
of one list are obviously “* yellowed with their age,”’ but are by 
no means scorned “like old men of less truth than tongue.” 
The oldest and longest—and yellowest—contains just sixty 
birds, ** seen from the house or garden of Leigh Vicarage 
by T. L. Jenkin.’ This district of Dorset is as favourite a 
haunt of birds, almost, as Selborne, and a neighbouring 
lake brings such birds as the Canada goose. The list includes 
the crossbill, all three woodpeckers, heron and woodcock. 
Another smailer but more remarkable list comes from Norwood 
within six miles of Charing Cross and contains forty-eight 
names. The garden is small, scarcely wider than the house. 
Buzzards have been seen and wryneck heard; and in a 
neighbour garden of a very populous district an ousel 
has appeared. Another peculiarly interesting list comes from 
the Malvern Hills. 


a k * * 


It would be interesting to know how many of these birds 
nested in the gardens. Some correspondents give this detail, 
some do not. In my experience of urban andsuburban 
birds—and it is not at all extensive—a good many more birds 
try to nest and bring up young than succeed. I once watched 
a chiffchaff's nest at Dulwich; and just when all seemed 
well and the young likely to fly a cat intervened. The two 
great enemies are the cat and the crow. The cats catch even 
the duck in the Green Park, and you may see them in quantity 
streaking across the road into Battersea Park towards evening. 
The greater crested grebe has tried to nest on some of the 
reservoirs but the eggs have always (so far as my information 
goes) been destroyed by crows, or presumably by crows. 
Is it, I wonder, generally known that in many places moorhen 
have developed the habit of pecking other birds’ eggs, merely 
it seems ‘‘out of wantonness”? And the reservoirs are 
thick with both moorhen and coot. 


* * * * 


A Rep Squirret CoLony. 

We hear so much of the numbers and range of the grey 
squirrel (which is said, I think falsely, to attack the smaller 
squirrel) that it is particularly pleasing to hear of spots where 
the red is flourishing. One of our greatest authorities on birds 
journeyed not long since to visit a small East Anglian sanctuary, 
and found nearly as many squirrels as birds. She counted 
exactly fourteen from her bedroom window. There are a 
good many in Huntingdonshire as in Cambridgeshire ; and 
they used to abound on the borders of Huntingdon and 
Northampton in the district where first the little owl was 
released. But the grey have arrived there, and the two seldom 
flourish together, though there is little or no evidence of 
direct eviction by the stronger of the weaker. So it is with the 
weasel and the rat. We have been forced to give up the 
theory that the weasel—which after all is very small— 
attacks the rat; but it remains that the greater the number 
of weasels—and, indeed, stoats—the fewer the rats. 


+ * * * 
A Doac’s SETTING. 

A neighbour, who among many other activities, has a little 
holding, takes his spaniel every Sunday morning with him 
to collect the hens eggs. He kept a record, which disclosed the 
strange statistical fact that some of the hens apparently took 
a rest on Sunday. On a recent Sunday morning, soon after 
he had noticed the Sunday dearth, he had occasion to slap 
his spaniel for disobedience: and out of its mouth fell a 
perfectly good hen’s egg. He took no apparent notice but 
watched. The dog picked up the egg. again without damaging 
it, and slipped off with it to a corner of the field; and there 
a little later the smaliholder found a cache of fourteen unbroken 
eggs. Since foxes, rats and stoats can all carry off eggs without 
damaging them and some dogs are trained to collect eggs 
the gentleness of the dog’s mouth is not to be wondered at ; 
but the storing of such food in one place is new in my experi- 
ence of dogs. The nearest parallel in my memory is a tale, 
alleged to be true, of a toy dog who used to steal eggs and 
make a collection of the shells in the big dog’s kennel! 


W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
suitable length is that of one of our ‘*‘ News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


“FOR BEAST AND BIRD” 

[To the Editor of Tue SpEecrator.] 
Smr,—The article in your issue of February 17th is en- 
couraging to those who wish progress to be made in this 
country’s animal and bird protecting legislation. 

Some people affirm that to promote a Bill for the humane 
slaughter of animals is unnecessary because much of our meat 
supply is imported dead. The Ministry of Agriculture estimate 
that, during the year ended May 1982, the following live stock 
were sold for slaughter from farms in England and Wales : 


Cattle 1,271,000 
Calves fa 788,000 
Sheep and lambs 6,914,000 


2 F ee 3,838,000 

In addition, during the same period, 1,276,000 cattle, sheep, 
lambs and pigs were imported into England and Wales in fat 
condition and slaughtered at the ports of arrival. 

In other words, the officially estimated total of animals 
slaughtered here in one year was over fourteen millions, 
Surely this is sufficient, in point of numbers alone, to justify 
Parliament making into statutory law a principle that is 
already accepted as necessary by those progressive local 
authorities which have adopted Model Humane Slaughtering 
By-Laws.—I am, Sir, &c., VIOLET VERULAM. 

Gorhambury, St. Albans. 


Pigs 


[To the Editor of Tur Srectator.] 
Sm,—While you were penning the article “‘ For Beast and Bird,” 
for which thousands of readers will thank you, a writer in one 
of your contemporaries was apparently meditating in grave 
indecision as to whether in fact captivity is not a blessing to 
wild animals and especially birds. ‘‘The animals in a decent 
Zoo are relieved of the struggle for existence and are given a 
certain security in exchange for liberty with all its hazards.” 
This leads up to the confession that life in the Stone Age 
could not be more miserable than life to-day—‘t Do we not 
endure Governments and irksome and often idiotic laws ? 
Do we not submit to the slavery of the clock, to the daily 
routine of office, shop, factory or mine ? ’—and so it becomes 
evident that what this writer longs for is not liberty but 
licence, and his conclusion that ‘* the caged animal has not 
the concept of liberty which is the torture of man” is not 
surprising. The animal (beast or bird) obeys the laws of its 
own nature by which it develops ; captivity thwarts its obedi- 
ence and stunts its evolution. The writer confines his obser- 
vations and draws {his conclusions from a reformed Zoological 
Garden and Whipsnade; has he nothing to say about Club 
Rows, Caged Bird Shows and Fun Fairs ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Acton Burnell, Salop. Epira Warp. 


WAR AS AN INSTRUMENT OF POLICY 
[To the Editor of Tue SpecTator.] 
Sir,—I have never joined in the attacks on Sir John Simon, 
but now at last, when all the House of Commons is applauding 
him, I confess he has shocked me. He said on February 27th 
** However we handle this matter, I do not intend my own 
country to get into trouble.” 

Is that quite the language for a member of the chief tribunal 
of the civilized world ? Are we to understand that, when a 
case comes to the Council of the League for arbitration, the 
British representative in giving judgement will be thinking 
only how to keep his own country out of trouble—however 
he may have to * handle the matter ” in order to do so? The 
other nations, meantime, will, we hope, pronounce judgement 
according to the facts and the law! Or again, if France is 
some day invaded and appeals to the Locarno Treaties, are 
the French to understand that we shall so “ handle the 
matter’ as to see that Great Britain does not “ get into 
trouble”? Or is this anarchic principle reserved for use in 
the Far East ? 

Of course I do not think Sir John quite meant what he 
said. He only meant that he was, quite rightly, determined 
not to get involved in war with Japan ; but I fear that he did, 
for the moment, allow his impulsive temperament to run 


a 





The most 


away with him. What would become of the League, or hoy 
could any nation ever trust any other, if, when the moment og 
decision came, each government was determined, “ however it 
handled the matter,” somehow, by hook or by crook, to keep 
its own country out of troubie ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

3 GILBERT Mvrnay, 
Yatscombe, Boar's Hill, Oxford. 


THE COSTS OF GROWING WHEAT 

[To the Editor of Tur SPECTATOR.] 
Srr,—In your issue of February 24th there appears, on page 
250, a note, in which I am quoted as saying that wheat can 
be grown in this country at 17s. a quarter. I have searched 
carefully through my past writings, to see where I have been 
guilty of such fantastic folly, and have failed to find any such 
statement. 

In regard to mechanized farming, not only do I refuse to 
publish my own costings in the last eighteen months, since | 
have been working with caterpillar tractors, but while giving 
full credit to their work, I am extremely chary of accepting as 
final the costings of others. In this country we do not yet 
know enough to be able to say that average costings, including 
depreciation of modern implements can be accurately relied 
on. It may be and probably is possible under favourable 
conditions to grow wheat at 30s. to 35s. a quarter, but even 
so our climatic risks cannot make us certain of harvest costs, 
or the quality of the grain itself. 

I should like to presume upon your space, to make one more 
comment on what your agricultural correspondent hag 
(admittedly with reservations) said about a 1,000 acre farm 
being able to provide an £8,000 profit growing wheat. Not 
even the most a priori amateur should have the temerity to 
suggest that you could continuously grow wheat as a single 
crop, on 1,000 acres of land, without fallow or variation, 
I mention this because it is one of the errors into which 
townsmen are apt to be misled by considering the soil of 
England as if it were a factory at Detroit.—I am, Sir, &c., 

LYMINGTON, 





2 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C.A. 

[Sir W. Beach Thomas writes : Iam sorry if Lord Lymington 
was misquoted. He has misunderstood the figures I gave, 
They were intended as a reductio ad absurdum of the claims of 
the mechanizers. Lord Lymington will perhaps use this 
occasion to interpret a puzzling passage in his provocative 
and able book Hoof, Horn and Corn. While belittling the 
third, he says: ‘* Mechanized wheat growing might produce 
a fair profit of 35s. to 40s. a quarter.” Is ‘‘ of ” a misprint? 
It has puzzled many readers. One of the mechanizers told me 
this week that his friends could produce wheat at 20s. 4 
quarter. In the best mechanized experiment of which I have 
seen the precise figures, wheat was grown consecutively fot 
four years (on Mr. Henry Ford’s estate in Essex). The yield 
in the second year was six and a half quarters.] 


YOUNG OFFENDERS 
[To the Editor of Tue SpecTATOR.] 

Sir,—Home Office Schools are divided into two classes :— 
(1) Industrial Schools intended for the reception from the 
Courts of children under 14 who are so neglected by theit 
parents as to be placed in a situation of moral danger. Children 
of 12 and 13 who have not been previously convicted and who 
are charged with punishable offences may also be committed 
to Industrial Schools. The number of these schools is 4% 
maintaining 3,098 boys and 760 girls. (2) Reformatory 
Schools intended for the reception from the Courts of youthful 
offenders from 12 to 16 years of age who have been convicted 
of a punishable offence. The detention order in these schools 
must be not less than three nor more than five years. Theré 
are now 27 Reformatory Schools maintaining 1,911 boys and 
177 girls. In both schools special attention is given to the 
moulding of character and to physical development. 

The number of youths (aged 16 to 21) sentenced to * Borstal 
Detention,” usually for a period of about two years, has 
increased from 679 in 1929 to around 1,000 at the present 
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time. There are now five Borstal Institutions for boys : 
Portland near Weymouth ; Borstal near Rochester ; Feltham 
in Middlesex ; Camp Hill, Isle of Wight, and a new and 
up-to-date Institute at Lowdham near Nottingham, where 
the best amongst the young offenders are sent. 
Much publicity is given to the recreations at a Borstal 
Institution. Life, however, is more strenuous than in a 
rison ; moreover, the primary object is reformative training 
throughout a prolonged period. The only Borstal Institution 
for girls is at Aylesbury, under the able guidance of Miss Lilian 
Barker as Governor. In 1930, 1,872 young offenders aged 
16 to 21 served sentences of varying terms in prison. Possibly 
Borstal sentences would have been more appropriate in many 
cases than sentences of imprisonment. Of the 916 sentences 
of a month or less 415 were committals in default of fines. 
Some modification of the system of committals to Borstal 
Institutions by the Courts is, in my view, desirable.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. HERBERT TWAMLEY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Bedfordshire Discharged Prisoners Aid Society. 

HM. Prison, Bedford. 


EASTERN ALLIANCES 
[To the Editor of Tue SrecTaror.] 
$m,—With all the present confused thought and alarmed 
recriminations now going on about the Far East, one question 
seems to stand out clear and four-square. Why did we allow 
ourselves to be persuaded (I won’t say bluffed) into breaking 
off the Anglo-Japanese Alliance ? 

Your correspondent Mr. Arnold Keppel, in The Spectator 
of 24th ult., seems nervous lest Japan may take a fancy to 
Chinese-Turkestan : a trifle too close to our North Indian 
frontier for comfort. As allies of Japan our interests and 
position would be perfectly secure in those parts. Mr. Keppel 
would have us leave the League of Nations and ‘join with 
America, and with America alone ” : whereas it was owing to 
our desire to consider American susceptibilities that we threw 
away the substance of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, for the 
shadowy—what ? Certainly nothing in the way of reduced 
tariffs, or it seems, in sympathetic treatment of our financial 
and unemployment worries. 

In any case Japan is the leading Power in the Far East 
now, and if we want a fair share of China’s trade in the future, 
we shall do well to keep on friendly terms with her. Our last 
effort to “please everybody ’—the Embargo on Arms 
Export, has got us equally disliked by China and Japan, while 
other countries are free to step in and secure any orders for 
munitions that may be had. Geography is on the side of 
Japan in Far Eastern affairs. 

I have not touched on Japan’s loyal co-operation in the 
Great War.—I am, Sir, &c., R. N. Wuirte, 

Major, Royal Marines (retired). 


RAILWAY PROBLEMS 

[To the Editor of Tur SrEcTArTOR.] 
Sm,—Mr. A. W. Kiddy, with his habitual caution, rather 
understates the case against commercial motor vehicles. 
These cause the greater part of the wear and tear of the 
toad and the injury to roadside property. Indeed, they 
pay less, far less in some instances, in licence duty per ton 
than private motor cars. A steam lorry weighing ten tons 
unladen, with hard tyres and drawing a trailor, pays only 
£66 a year, or £54 if fitted with pneumatic tyres. But it 
costs the ratepayers possibly £1,000 a year in road repair 
alone, and it often breaks pipes, culverts, and manhole 
covers. The same insignificant licence duty would be paid 
if it were driven by town gas or by a Diesel engine using 
heavy oil. 

If these commercial vehicles were not allowed to throw 
most of their running costs on the ratepayer, they could 
not compete in charges with the railway train, which has 
to pay all its running costs. The Secretary of the British 
Road Federation, Ltd., should remember that the Salter 
Teport was a compromise between the railway companies 
and the road interests. Certainly it does not satisfy me. 
My own view is that if the heaviest of these J uggernauts were 
Prohibited altogether, and if the remainder were made to 
pay a reasonable sum for the use of our roads, the consequent 
Saving in the cost of roads, together with the increased 


revenue from licence duties, would enable Mr. Chamberlain 
to knock 6d. off the income tax and to lower the beer duty 
by 1d. per pint. 

At present commercial motor vehicles pay nothing that 
can rightly be called taxation. Their payments for licence duty 
and petrol duty are only a partial reimbursement of money 
which the ratepayer has spent on their behalf.—I am, Sir, &c., 

2 St. Peier’s Terrace, Cambridge. J. E. ALLEN. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER 
[To the Editor of Tur SPEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—The concern, shown by the correspondence you pub- 
lished, as to the desirability of a Slaughter Act for England 
and Wales, should secure that the Bill now before Parliament 
gets the consideration it demands. It is I think much to 
be regretted that Lord Danesfort, who holds a prominent 
position in the R.S.P.C.A., speaks only of the use of 
mechanical killers. The use of these (the felling pistols) 
does not now constitute the whole of the story, as I have 
pointed out. ‘To secure the full utilization of these instru- 
ments and of other improvements in slaughter processes 
requires that care is taken, in writing or speaking, not to 
understate the claims which can be made. 

I would urge that readers of The Spectator, and other 
persons as well, should provide themselves with copies of 
the Bill so as to learn its provisions. The Bill can be ordered 
from His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Kingsway, London, 
price 2d. There is no need to give the full title: Bill No. 22 
is sufficient.—I am, Sir, &c., J. S. DouG.as. 

5 Trinity Gardens, Folkestone. 





EDUCATION AND THE UNEMPLOYED 
[To the Editor of Tux Spectator.]} 

Sir,—Since I share the same social category as the writer, I 
was particularly interested in the views of the Liverpool un- 
employed man, which appeared in the last two issues of The 
Spectator. While not wishing to commit myself to the 
support of all his statements, I consider his remarks in 
connexion with education and the unemployed most timely. 

It is a commonplace nowadays to hear the terms 
** Education ” and ‘“* Unemployment ” used in the correlative 


sense. Such conditional correlation does not, unfortunately, 
exist. And having regard to the facts, how can we expect 


the situation to be otherwise ? In their apparent indifference 
to the educatiuvnal facilities which are now being organized 
on their behalf the unemployed are not unique. The attitude 
which they adopt toward education is in no way different 
from the attitude of the rest of society. The majority of 
people, if not actually hostile toward education, do not 
favour it with friendly gestures. And if people who are 
comparatively well fed can regard education as something to 
be avoided, surely the attitude of the unemployed is quite 
understandable—if not excusable. 

In any case, underfed men burdened with the cares con- 
sequent upon unemployment are hardly suitable material 
for educational purposes. It is true that there are exceptions. 
Some men can, by infusing sufficient discipline into their 
lives, make living, under any conditions, quite tolerable. 
But, as I have just stated, these are exceptions. 

The mass of the unemployed cannot now accept education 
because as workers they showed it no affection. And when 
a man is employed he can, at least, monetarily afford to 
ignore the educational opportunities which leisure provides. 
He can afford to attend the commercialized pastimes, but can 
never afford the time to attend a meeting or a lecture. Such 
men, and they form the bulk, when unemployed are miserable 
because their former pursuits are no longer open to them, 
and so they are idle, in every sense of the word. I commend 
the efforts of the National Council of Social Services and 
similar bodies, but their success cannot be far-reaching 
because of this universal cultivation of commercialized 
leisure. All eyes are, at the moment, focussed upon the 
unemployed, when they should be turned within—searching 
the very soul of society.—I am, Sir, &c., 

UNEMPLOYED LONDONER. 


[To the Editor of Tuk Specrator.] 


Srr,—In your last issue a correspondent suggested that the 
unemployed “ should have a little less education and a little 
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more entertainment,’ For the last two years the League has 
advocated the use of films and it is now possible to secure these 
for unemployed centres free of charge except that of carriage, 
and a suitable cine-projector for standard films can be 
bought for about £15 second-hand. Some centres have already 
adopted the scheme and we shall be pleased to give particulars 
to others who wish to take advantage of available facilities. 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. P. DREAPER, 

Hon. Secretary, League of Science. 

27 Willow Road, London, N.W.3. 


[To the Editor of Tue SpecTaTor.] 

Sirn,—I have read with interest the letter on work centres 
and concur with your correspondent. Such schemes only 
touch the fringe, possibly tend to bring content instead 
of intensifying our efforts towards discovery of causes of 
our national cancer and remedial action. One phase of 
unemployment unreached by either statistics or by eloquence 
of politicians is that of the professional classes or those 
with sorely depreciated incomes who suffer in silence. Their 
plight requires sympathetic handling, and the charitable 
organizations in existenee, whose record for the poor may 
be admirable, are not best suited for the task. A new problem 
requires a different diagnosis as well as treatment. Our 
Labour Exchanges are not quite the method of approach 
for work for such a class. The unemployment scheme is not 
intended fer them. Society looks upon members of their own 
kind as pariahs if bad times come. 

If we are to fight unemployment, we should seek to find 
industry's responsibility, economic obligation, also national 
and international economic controls only vaguely understood. 
If Governments share in the common responsibility let there 
be better organization of measures of relief and for prevention 
of distress. Consultation of outside organizations—many over- 
lapping—could help in avoiding by careful planning for these 
cycles of depression. Certainly, in the national hour, when 
intellect, energy, integrity are assets, it is surely a waste to 
permit men of the educated and executive type to be de- 
moralized and neglected. I appeal for some approved 
organization to sponsor the cause of the intellectual classes. 
Rich this country is in material wealth but we lack to make 
the best of human material by turning lives of sadness into 
those of happiness.—I am, Sir, &c., 

D. Hatitiway MACARTNEY, 

Dartmouth Park Hill, N.W.5. 


[To the Editor of Ture SpecraTor.] 

Sir,—In reply to the letter from ‘* Unemployed *’ in your 
issue of March 3rd, as another unemployed Liverpool man, 
may I, on behalf of the unemployed, strongly protest against 
his statement that because we are unemployed we think we 
are entitled (1) to live in sin; (2) to marry on the dole; 
or (8) that we are unable to exercise that self-control of 
our sex impulses which multitudes of employed men and 
women have to do before they are in a position to 
marry ? 

Our position is bad enough without our adding this to the 
sum of misery of those we love and who love us. Work we 
do all want, and we trust it will be no long time in coming. 
—I am, Sir, &c., LIVERPOOL. 


RESTRICTED POPULATION 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprecrartor.] 
Sir,—In his last letter ‘‘ Unemployed” writes: ‘“ One 
eannot tamper with the sexual and procreative instincts ” : 
in other words, those instincts are sacrosanct. Here he 
surely touches the root cause of much unemployment and of 
the slum. Over-production of population is the most serious 
over-production from which we are suffering, and as long as 
men are at the mercy of an uncivilized reproductive instinct 
there is little hope for the future. Only by controlling the 
output of population, and by as far as possible safeguarding 
its quality, can the country be saved. Birth control alone 
offers salvation to the working classes, yet they are very slow 
in accepting it, largely owing to the attitude revealed in the 
letter of ‘** Unemployed.”—I am, Sir. &e., 

MARGARET SPARROW. 

Compton, Wolverhampton, 


SS 


THE ETHICS OF GAMBLING 

[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sir,—If Mr. Rowse believes that the ethics of gambling 
depend on the degree of knowledge on which the risk jg 
taken, would he justify the man who bets on a horse after 
a full study of its form and the ability of the jockey? Such 
a gamble is not ‘‘ pure chance,”’ and on Mr. Rowse’s reasoning 
is ethically legitimate. 

Surely the criterion is not so much the knowledge behing 
the gamble as its purpose. A risk taken on incomplete 
knowledge is little less a chance than one taken on none 
(and where is the border-line ?), and it almost equally involves 
allowing one’s “environment to live through” one. But 
that risk can be justified only if its purpose is useful—eg, 
business risks and speculation intended to restrict price 
movements. It is service rather than knowledge which 
should be the ethical test of a gamble.—I am, Sir, &c., 

43 Park Avenue N., Northampton. F. E. Pearson, 


VAGROM MEN 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Smr,—Vagrancy is a blot on civilization and to diminish jt, 
particularly amongst the young tramps, praiseworthy. At 
Gray House, Bicester, this is the kind of thing that is being 
done to alleviate the problem (I’m not so sure that it isn’t the 
road to the solution). 

A young tramp who is recommended by a Workhouse 
Master or other responsible person presents himself at Gray 
House. He must be under twenty-one and reasonably fit, 
Immediately, he takes his place with the others who eventu- 
ally will number fifty. He has a good bed in a dormitory, and 
washing arrangements are as fine as many a college can claim, 

Soon after 7 a.m. the boys prepare for the routine of the 
day : some to a carpenter's bench under a capable man, 
some to making breeze blocks for fuel out of the clinkers from 
the furnace, some for gardening or work in the house. A lad’s 
aptitude for any special trade is noted and encouraged. There 
are about two acres of ground on which Mr. Gray will train 
boys in land work. He hopes to make hedgers and ditchers 
out of some of his willing learners. These first three months 
will necessarily retard progress. 

Assisted by his helpers Mr. Gray is attempting to train, 
detain and give a sense of self-respect to a youth so long as he 
is willing to do his share. As I walked around the grounds 
one could feel that such practical leadership as obtains here 
is just what a youth who is a victim of the present depression 
wants. In peace as in war, leadership of the right kind is 
needed, and the founder of Gray House is splendidly leading 
in the sculpture of young life temporarily astray.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A STUDENT IN PEACE, 


SHOULD REVIEWERS BE CENSORS? 
[To the Editor of Tue SpecTaTor.] 

Srr,— Art,” says Mr. Seott-James in your last number, 
‘“ has one way of approaching reality, ethics another. They 
are not in the least opposed, but they are different in method.” 
Surely difference can become, after a certain point, very 
like opposition. Surely the ethical approach to reality 
depends upon considerations to which the pure artist is 
utterly indifferent. The fact that the pure artist does not 
exist, but is always a citizen, a son (or daughter) of parents, 
a pupil of teachers, and many other conflicting and simul- 
taneous personalities besides, may blind us to his essential 
nature. It must not be assumed to have destroyed it. 

This is perhaps platitudinous. Yet—-so little is the truism 
digested—some admirers of a writer like Lawrence will 
actually argue that his ethical “ impurities” are proof of 
artistic ‘“‘ purity.” Those who reason in this fashion are 
no less a public nuisance than those reviewers who “ are 
constantly preoccupied with the search for good or bad moral 
influences in a book.’’—I am, Sir, &¢c., ARNOLD PALMER, 

17 Abbey Lodge, N.W. 8. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sir,—The difficulty inherent in Mr. Lewis’s contention is! 
(1) In his Assize Sermon, Mr. Keble protested against the 
suppression of superfluous Irish Sees; if they had been 
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retained they could only have been held by statutory Bishops, 
appointed by the Crown by the authority of Parliament. 
(2) The exclusive right to nominate Bishops to be conse- 
crated by other Bishops so nominated has been even enlarged 
jn recent times : thus, by “ The Bishopric of Truro Act, 1876, 
her Majesty is pleased, by and with the advice of her most 
ponourable Privy Council, to order and declare as follows—1. 
the Bishopric of Truro is hereby founded,” &c. (Nineteenth 
Century, July, 1879, page 84). (8) The Act for the Sub- 
mission of the Clergy is in no sense a Concordat without a 
Pope.—I am, Sir, &c., P. G. Caw Ley. 
Eastbourne. 


TERROR IN GERMANY ? 

[Zo the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sin,—Your editorial notes on the German situation and 
Mr. Harrison Brown’s article “‘ Terror in Germany ” in last 
week’s issue of The Spectator can hardly claim—to put it 
mildly—to have maintained the high standard of reliability 
and impartiality which one has come to expect from your 
quarter. Readers were informed that through brutal in- 
timidation of the German Electorate by an armed minority 
the elections are. “‘ of course being made a farce.”” The state- 
ment that ‘“‘ Germany is to-day a country from which indi- 
vidual liberty has disappeared” and, lengthy observations 
and speculations on all sorts of rumours about a planned 
“slaughter”? and pogroms lead up to the conclusion that 
“the decent element of every class in Germany expects 
the worst.” 

May I be allowed to compare these statements with a few 
facts? Never :before in the history of German elections has 
there been a heavier poll than on last Sunday. The increase of 
the Electorate by the participation of four millions of voters 
who previously had never cared to cast their vote, should 
be suflicient proof that the election was anything but a farce. 
Even the Socialists, on whom the dominating parties, sup- 
ported by the Government, concentrated their attack, have 
lost only one seat, and anyone conversant with present 
political conditions in Germany will agree that they would 
have been most unlikely to gain any seats, even if they had 
enjoyed the fullest freedom of electioneering propaganda. 
What you described as ‘‘ an armed minority ” has proved to 
be a substantial, though unarmed (with the exception of a few 
thousand auxiliary police forces) majority ; as regards the 
rumours of ‘* slaughter,” ‘‘ pogroms ” and the “ signal for the 
massacre’? to which you thought fit to give such alarming 
publicity, none of these things have happened. Apart from 
minor clashes, often provoked by armed Communists, election 
day has passed very quietly throughout Germany. As to the 
disappearance of personal liberty and Mr. Harrison Brown’s 
lamentation of ‘‘ what life in Prussia has come to mean,” I 
would suggest that things should be seen in their proper 
proportions. The suspension, for the time being, of certain 
guarantees of the constitution upon which so much comment 
is being made, does in practice interfere perhaps less with the 
individual freedom of sixty-five million citizens than the 
network of laws, regulations and conventions which hedge 
in the life of the average Englishman. I do not for a moment 
deny that at the present period of German political develop- 
ment, the Government and the dominating parties have 
thought fit to apply arbitrary measures against the Press 
and the leaders of their opponents, especially the Communists, 
measures which, compared with normal standards, must seem 
extraordinary. But once -one realizes that what has taken 
place in Germany during the last few weeks falls nothing 
short of a national revolution, one is bound to admit that 
normal standards of political and parliamentary life are 
for the time being not appropriate measures of judgement. 

Considering the tremendous economic pressure and political 
tension under which these revolutionary changes in Germany 
have taken place, I believe it is fair to say that the masses 
of the population on either side of the struggle have shown a 
remarkable degree of discipline. Think for a moment what 
action the Government and public opinion in this country 
would be likely to take if the Houses of Parliament were 
burnt down by a Communist incendiary! Instead of seeing 
things in their proper proportion, sections of the English 
Press have, during the last few wecks, given the widest 
publicity to a series of deplorable clashes and acts of violence 


in which altogether not more than a few hundred Nazis and 
Communists were involved. Of the aims and intentions and 
the attitude of the seventeen million other Nazi voters 
hardly anything has been mentioned. Ten or fifteen cases ot 
violenee against particularly unpopular opponents have been 
described and dealt with at the greatest length. Of the 
thousands of meetings and demonstrations which have taken 
place undisturbed all over Germany, hardly a word has been 
mentioned. 

I cannot help thinking that it is regrettable if a paper like The 
Spectator joins the sensational Press by giving the impression 
that a den of robbers and madmen is to-day a place of safety 
and comfort compared with Germany where, as a matter of 
fact, ordinary life goes on as usual. I believe such an attitude 
to be most discouraging to all who work for understanding 


-between the nations. What is the good of “ Understanding ” if 
-it only lasts so long as the domestic policy of one country 


happens to coincide with the general views of that country’s 
neighbours, and if it turns into violent attack and recrimina- 
tion the moment that country changes its form and methods 
of self-government ? I am writing this letter after repeated 
conversations with English friends, who have come straight 
from Germany and who share my regrets about the attitude 
of certain leaders of public opinion in this country who 
have given a distorted and unbalanced interpretation of present 
events in Germany. I strongly feel that it should be the 
aim of the responsible Press in all countries to help to overcome 
the stress and tension of critical junctures instead of aggra- 
vating them.—I am, Sir, &c., Ernst DEISSMANN. 
89 Lexrham Gardens, W.8. 


[To the Editor of Tue Sercrator.] 
Sir,—The Allies are largely to blame for the condition of 
Germany to-day. Had they treated her as an equal instead 
of an outcast from the company of civilized nations, and had 
France renounced her attitude of vindictive retaliation and 
of mistrust and suspicion of her neighbour, the outlook for 
the peace and recovery of Europe might be a very different 
one from that which confronts us to-day.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FLorENCcE Brooks. 
Villa Sant’ Antonio, Marlborough Road, Canford Cliffs, Dorset. 


[To the Editor of Tur Sercrator.] 
Sir,— When one reads your articles in your issue of March 3rd 
on Germany, one cannot help thinking that for you Com- 
munism would be better in Germany than the Hitler system. 
I do not see where the dignity of your paper is. In the mean- 
time, you will have seen the gratifying results of the Election.— 
I am, Sir, &c., L. Posner. 

8324 Watford Way, London, N.W.A. 

[Almost anything—except Communism—would be bettcr 
than an administration owing its position to such methods 
as upholders of the Hitler system have pursued in the recent 
election. See The Times and Morning Post Berlin cor- 
respondence passim.—Ep. The Spectator.} 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tar Spectator,” Marcu 97H, 1833. 
ProGRESS OF THE SESSION. 

That the proceedings of the Reformed Houso of Commons have 
hitherto disappointed general expectation, is undeniable. It is 
difficult to meet with any person, neither a trimming Conservative 
nor a Ministerial tool, who holds a different language. That this 
would be the case as respects a very numerous body of sanguine 
and somewhat visionary politicians, such as are to be found in all 
times and in almost all countries, we clearly foresaw and foretold. 
But the feeling of disappointment to which we allude, is not of that 
unreasonable nature, or confined to those who expected to receive 
an almost instantaneous and miraculous cure, at the hands of the 
Reformed Parliament, for the evils occasioned by centuries of mis- 
government. Sensible and clear-headed men, well affected towards 
Lord Grey and his colleagues, and anxious to make the best of 
things as they are, do not hesitate to declare their dissatisfaction at 
the little progress which has been mado in effecting real good for 
the country since the opening of the session. They complain (and 
who can deny the justice of such complaints ?) that the disease of 
talking, and the reluctance to work which is indicated by it, is 
disgustingly prevalent in tho new House of Commons, just as it 
was in the old: there is scarcely a man actively engaged in life, as 
merchant, manufacturer, or agriculturist, whose operations are not 
paralysed at the present moment by want of information as to the 
intentions of the Government, and the apprehension, apparently 
but too well grounded, that all practical measuros will be indefinitely 
postponed till the session closes. 
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Cail Rhodes . 


By J. L. HAmmonp. 


Tr it is a mark of greatness to interest your fellow-men Rhodes 
was a great man, for few men of his time have had such 
attractions for biographers. One distinguished writer, Pro- 
fessor Basil Williams, published an admirable book on him ten 
years ago ; another, Mr. Clifford Sharp, is at this moment com- 
posing a full biography. And now almost simultaneously 
there have appeared two books about him, both of them of 
striking quality. Mr. Plomer’s* book is worthy of the excellent 
series to which it belongs ; it is terse, well-proportioned, and 
spirited. Mrs. Millin’s style of narrative will not suit every- 
body’s taste, and it is sometimes a little confusing. But her 
bookf as a whole is vivid, imaginative, witty and penetrating, 
and she has what is an important gift for a biographer—the 
gift of entering into a man’s mind and mood without losing the 
power of looking at him from outside. 

It may seem odd to say of a man who was the centre of 
such violent controversies that there is little disagreement 
about him. Yet.ina sense it is true ; for the impression that is 
produced by all the studies that have been made of his 
character is singularly consistent. Some like this about him, 
or dislike that; some condone where others cannot; Mr, 
Plomer is more severe than Mrs. Millin ; but there is nothing 
mysterious or puzzling to anybody who follows the story 
closely. And the story is one of the most interesting in 
history. 

When Rhodes’ will was published, with its ideas of world- 
wide policy, there was a general exclamation of surprise. 
‘‘ Here was a man,” said his contemporaries, ‘‘ who had a wide, 
sweeping outlook ; large and generous ideas.” When his life 
was written it hecame apparent that he had those ideas as a 
boy. Now there was nothing strange in itself in finding a man 
at that time with those ideas. As an undergraduate Rhodes 
lived in the new atmosphere created by Seeley; in his middle 
years those ideas had been vulgarized into the crude Impe- 
rialism of Stead and Kipling. What was surprising to his 
contemporaries was that a man who could make money as 
fast and as unserupulously as Rhodes should care about any- 
thing but money. In the ancient world and in the Middle 
Ages men often valued money for the public uses they could 
make of it; but in the Industrial Revolution this tradition 
almost disappeared. Rhodes wanted money, and he got it by 
the most ruthless methods, ruthless to white and still more 
ruthless to black, but he wanted it not for his personal enjoy- 
ment, still less for the prestige of wealth, but for the dis- 
interested ideas that inspired his imagination. 

It happened that he was fitted by nature and circumstances 
to win a great triumph for one of his projects. He wanted to 
unite South Africa. The difficulty about this project was that 
the British as a rule could not get on with the Dutch. This 
was true of the ordinary colonist, his mind full of memories of 
racial quarrel, of Majuba and other rankling incidents. It was 
true also of Milner and his type of high-minded bureaucrats 
who found it difficult to be patient and work with slow minds. 
‘The Dutch have slow minds by nature, and Kruger, the man 
with whom Milner had to reckon, had a mind slow by art. 
Rhodes was quite free from this embarrassment. He had not 
been born in the atmosphere of angry history ; he was an 
Oxford man who had chosen South Africa for his home. 
Neither had he the racial arrogance of the educated English- 
man ; he had tumbled about too much to dislike working with 
foreigners, and he happened to like the Dutch farmer type 
better than any other: he used to tell the Dutch that he was 
a countryman descended from cowkeepers. He used these 
gifts and advantages to create for himself a remarkable posi- 
tion. He was a Prime Minister working with the Dutch, 
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-For nothing but racial feud could defeat this slow movement 





enjoying their confidence, carrying them with him. Mrs. Millip 
quotes the declaration of the leader of the Bond about tip 
Charter : ‘* If Mr. Rhodes and his people are in charge, it is all 
He had against him a declining power ; ‘Kruger was 
seventy and the younger Bocrs disliked his obsolete ideas ; the 
Orange Free State had come into a Customs Union. In 1895 
Rhodes was on the road to a success that would have given 
him the great place in history that he sought and: missed, 










toward union, and Rhodes had shown how to take the sting 
out of the memories on which that feud lived. If Rhodes, who 
had the Dutch with him, had waited, he would have’ gone 
= to history as the man who made South Africa one, 

Up to this point Rhodes’ career might suggest. that the old 
sophist’s advice, “ First acquire a competence and then 
practise virtue,” is a possible rule for life.. The difficulty 
about this maxim is that when practising virtue a man js 
always in danger of reverting to the methods by which he 
acquired a competence. Louis Napoleon is a good example, 
Nobody who has studied Mr. Simpson’s books can doubt that 
he was a man in some moods with lofty and generous ideas, 
larger minded than his critics in French politics. But you 
never knew when the old intriguing and shifty adventurer 
would come back. One day you are dealing with a statesman, 
the next with a sharper. This-is precisely what happened 
with Rhodes. He had made a fortune and was busy prae- 
tising virtue. When making a fortune he had used: the 
methods of a pushing man of finance, freezing out, squeez- 
ing out, bluffing, dodging and manoeuvring. Mrs. Milfin gives 
a brilliant account of this passage in his life and a dramatic 
picture of Lobengula, the savage who kept his word -while 
white men broke it. Suddenly this old Rhodes burst out in 
his politics. He flung on one side his scheme of patient policy 
for a coup—a coup that involved treachery to almost every- 
body who: trusted him. He deceived the High Commis 
sioner, the Chartered Company, and, most unfortunate of 
all for the purposes of his ambition, he deceived his Dutch 
colleagues and supporters. This act of treachery ruined him, 
but he nearly escaped at the last moment, for Johannesburg 
wanted to put off the Raid, and it was Jameson’s infatuation 
that brought Rhodes to grief. It is an interesting commentaty 
on human nature that Rhodes forgave the man who destroyed 
him, but could not forgive the men whom he had betrayed. 
As for the nature of the coup for which Rhodes sacrificed 
everything, nobody who has read Mr. Colvin’s excellent life of 
Jameson can help wondering what had become of the mind of 
a man who, after obtaining all that Rhodes had obtained by 
tolerance and wisdom, could risk ‘all his dreams on sueh a 
crazy escapade. 

In Mrs. Millin’s brilliant story there are two statements 
that need modification. It is not true that Chamberlain 
restrained the Gladstone Government from giving back the 
Transvaal in 1880. As Mr. Garvin shows, Chamberlain alone 
pressed for immediate restitution, Also Mrs, Millin, referring 
to the statement that Rhodes gave a subscription to the 
Liberal Party,’ remarks that some thought this was the 
reason why Harcourt and Campbdell-Bannerman did not press 
Rhodes at the inquiry. The Report which these leaders signed 
condemned Rhodes in the strongest language: the points on 
which the Committce did not continue to press Rhodes were 
the accusations made against-Chamberlain. In defending this 
unfortunate conduct in the House of Commons Harcourt took 
the line that he had no reason to think that Chamberlain was 
a liar and every reason to think that the Rhodesians never 
spoke the truth. : The conduct of the Select Committee opens 
a large field:for diseussion and speculation, but the explana- 
tion here referred ‘to fits the facts worse than. any other, 
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-to lower the fines—-down even, he suggests, to a shilling. 
-this would make them nugatory ; for the truth is that there 
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Our Penal System 


The Lawbreaker. By E. Roy Calvert and Theodora Calvert. 
(Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Roy Catverr has been known hitherto as the author 
of a well-pleaded book advocating the abolition of capital 
punishment, and the official of an organization formed for that 
purpose. His coadjutor is a baarister, but of her experience 
we have no measure. At any rate, she has not saved him from 
twice mis-spelling the word ** Serjeant,” or from slight misap- 
prehensions like his complaint about the number of magis- 
trates at County Quarter Sessions—unaware that the criminal 
trials,at such sessions are virtually a one-man show for the 
Chairman, and it is almost immaterial how. many wallflowers 
bloom on the Bench beside him to right and left. In short, 
this is a book by the professional reformer—well documented, 
well intentioned, but at some points one-sided, and at others 
revealing that subtle discrepancy between paper theorist and 
practical administrator, which is apt to exasperate the latter, 
The authors themselves observe very justly (p. 88) that 
“England remains one of the few civilized countries which 
has still no Chair in penology or criminology in any of its 
Universities.” If there were such professorships, it should be 
their function to supply just the element of objective non-pro- 
pagandist research, which has hitherto in these fields been 
almost confined to officials, and too much to a special class of 
them—i.e., doctors. 

The English penal system has made enormous progress 
during the past forty years, and at present has serious claims 
to be considered the best in the world—at any rate, among 
those of the larger nations... But this progress has been 
almost entirely bureaucratic ; it began when the prisons were 
all brought under one national Prisons Commission ; and it 
has come about largely through the influence of a Civil Service 
recruited at the top from the most highly educated and 
humanized products of Oxford and Cambridge. The same is 
true on the judicial side ; reforms of procedure (e.g., children’s 
courts) or of treatment (e.g., binding-over and probation) 
have been developed almost entirely by the paid magistrates 
and not by the unpaid—a point which the authors would have 
done well to weigh before adopting (p. 75), on rather crudely 
expressed grounds, an unconvincingly vague plan for the 
reform and retention of the latter. But the fact that M.P.s, 
J.P.s, and judges of the High Court are, with the rarest 
exceptions, totally ignorant of penology puts heavy and per- 
sistent brakes on the forward movement. Mr. Calvert cen- 
sures, quite rightly, fitting the punishment to the crime and 
not the criminal, and constructing a “ tariff’? of penalties and 
offences. He does not mention that the Lord Chief Justice, 
presiding over the Court of Criminal Appeal, has repeatedly 
endorsed the “ tariff’’ principle ; but presumably he would 
agree that such an endorsement is none the less anti-pro- 
gressive, because in the particular cases it may have been 
employed to justify leniency. - Attitudes like this will continue 
in high places, so long as public opinion remains uninstructed. 
But the first thing to make judges, J.P.s and M.P.s realize 
is that penology has ceased to be an appropriate sphere for lay 
guesswork or manly common sense, and become at least as 
much a science as economics. Whether this realization is 
entirely helped by a book like the present, in which a mass of 
scientific conclusions are indeed admirably summarized and 
explained, but a good many ew parte controversial positions 
are stated on the some footing and almost in the same breath, 
there may be room to doubt. 

Among many practical problems discussed here one of the 
most pressing, unquestionably, is that of the people sent to 
prison either for non-payment of a debt or as an alternative 
to paying a fine. They form together ever forty per cent. of 
the total of prison committals ; while a large proportion of 
both classes—and the whole of the second—ought surely 
never to be there. Those who go in default of paying fines are 
mostly young people—the very class whom we should strain 
every nerve to keep out of prison. Mr. Calvert’s proposal is 
But 


are very few young people, whether in work or on the dole, 
who do not spend a great deal more than a shilling every. week 
on cigarettes, sweets, drinks, cinema-tickets, and the like. 1 
know no practical alternative save to have fines deductible at 


‘the source of: income, whether dole or wage; and however 


high we rate the objections to this course, it is surely far pre- 
ferable to imprisonment. In many cases it might similarly be 
substituted for imprisonment for debt. But there the problém 
is more complicated—a good many of the debtors concerned 
(who are all such as can pay and will not) are not wage-earners, 
but small traders or dealers or rolling-stones. 

R. C. KX. Ensor. 


The Expanding Universe 


The -Expanding Universe. 
(Cambridge University Press, 


By Professor A. 8. Eddington. 
3s. 6d.) 
THERE is little doubt that from the days of homo sapiens, 
speculation as to the nature and extent of the system of stars 
which we see around us has been one of the most. constant 
activities of the human race. Within recent years the output 
of popular books on the Universe shows how strong an appeal 
this subject still makes, an appeal to which the latest work 
from the pen of Sir Arthur Eddington should prove no 
exception. In The Expanding Universe the reader is intre- 
duced into the ‘ workshops ”’ of theoretical astronomy and 
allowed to inspect the process of formation of new theories ; 
he is given at the outset the very slender amount of observa- 
tional evidence on which these theories are based, and invited 
to choose for himself between the various colossal super- 
structures which can be built up from these foundations. 
The observational facts can be stated very shortly. Our 
own particular galactic system, the sun and stars immediately 
around us extending as far as the “* Milky Way,” is known 
with a fair amount of certainty to be of such dimensions that 
light travelling at 186,000 miles per second can traverse the 
system in about 300,000 years. Far beyond the boundaries 
of our own galaxy, however, are countless other, still more 
incredibly remote systems, the spiral nebulae, from whicit 
light takes a thousand times longer to travel. These systems 
have lately been the object of careful study by the astro- 
nomers of Mount Wilson, and the surprising fact has emerged 
that in all cases which have been investigated the nebulae 
appear to be moving away from our own galactic ‘system 
with enormous speeds, the speed increasing with the distatic¢: 
from our system and reaching a figure of 10,000 miles per 
second for the most remote systems. If this is really true, it: 
follows then that the outermost nebulae are doubling their 
distance from the sun in the comparatively short time of 
1,300 million years, a time hardly longer than the age of the 
older rocks, and only a fraction of the time which evolutionists 
have lately been allowed for the “ age” of the Universe. 
The evidence for these large velocities of recession is 
obtained from the observation that spectral lines in the light 
emitted from the nebulae appear to be redder than similar 
lines appear on earth. A reddening of light corresponds to a 
lowering of the frequency or pitch, and is most reasonably 
explained by the view that the source of light is moving away 
from an observer just as the pitch of a locomotive whistle is 
lowered as it moves away. One cannot, of course, lose sight 
of the possibility that the light may be tampered with in its 
age-long passage through the galaxies, and that a new cause 
may yet be discovered which would produce the change of 
frequency which is observed. If, however, we agree with 
Professor Eddington that the recession is real, then we may 
next seek for causes of this steady expansion of the Universe. 
Here one may choose between several new theories. Thus, 
Professor Milne has recently pointed out that if initially all 
the galaxies were concentrated in a relatively small space, 
and have since been moving with their initial speeds, then if 
is merely a common-sense deduction that the galaxies which 
are now farthest away should have the highest velocities. 
To this delightfully simple solution Professor Eddington 
objects on the grounds that to provide the present observed 
distribution in space of the galaxies, high velocities must have 
been more frequent than low in the early days-of the Universe, 
a distribution which is the reverse of that usually existing 
in Nature. On these rather insceure grounds, Professor 
Eddington then turns to his own solution, which can be re- 
garded as an alternative. Here, however, the lay reader 
begins to experience difficulties, for the new solution depends 
on the concept of the curvature of space, of a space in which, 
although you travel as straight as you ean, you always return 
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to your starting point ; in which rays of light if unabsorbed 
would always return to their starting point millions of years 
afterwards. It is sufficient to say that in this spherical space, 
most entertainingly described by Professor Eddington, the 
remote nebulae would be receding with velocities similar to 
those observed, provided the equations describing the curva- 
ture of the Universe contain a term corresponding to a 
“cosmic repulsion,” this cosmic repulsion overcoming the 
gravitational forces of attraction of matter and causing the 
steady expansion. 

Having found a necessity for this cosmic repulsion, the 
mathematician can find its magnitude in terms of the radius 
of the spherical Universe. At this point Professor Eddington 
casts caution to the winds and proceeds to determine the 
radius of the Universe by finding its magnitude in terms of 
the dimensions of the atom. Absolute magnitude, the argu- 
ment runs, is meaningless; one can strictly speak only of 
relative magnitudes in discussing the Universe. The atom 
must therefere be measured in terms of some unique mea- 
suring stick. Let us choose for this the radius of the Universe, 
and try to discover in the equations describing the atom its 
magnitude on this new scale. Here one would have thought 
difficulties would arise. With magnificent audacity, however, 
Professor Eddington picks out certain calorations of constants 
in the atomic equation, identifies them with this magnitude, 
and determines not only the radius of the Universe but the 
total number of particles in the Universe and incidentally a 
reasonably correct value of the velocity of recession of the 
nebulae. 

ii is, at this stage, difficult to say how much of these very 
speculative calculations should be taken seriously. The 
uverage reader will, however, find much of interest in the 
earlier chapters, and may reasenably be excused if he finds the 
Jast takes him into rather deep water. 


Lady Rhondda’s Memoirs 


This Was My World: an Autobiography. 
Rhondda. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 


By the Viscountess 


Lapy Ruonppa’s autobiography is, as one would have 


expected, frank, sincere and never trivial. She is more 
«oncerned with self-analysis than with a mere recital of 
events, and is evidently puzzled to know why she is an 
exceptional woman. It is obvious that Lady Rhondda was 
strongly influenced by her father, D. A. Thomas, who was 
created Lord Rhondda for his services in organizing the 
American supply of munitions, and who killed himself by 
his strenuous and successful labours as Food Controller. 
YD. A. Thomas, deserting politics for business in the years 
before the War, set himself to dominate the Welsh coal trade. 
Ile needed a confidential assistant and he chose his daughter. 
She had to share his consultations with business men and act 
for him when he was away. Few fathers would give their 
daughters such opportunities; possibly few daughters 
would rise to the occasion so ably as did Lady Mackworth, 
for by then she was married. She admits that she was 
handicapped by being unable, like a man, to mix freely with 
her business associates on "Change or in the club, and hear 
ut first hand the professional gossip which is, of course, very 
useful in the conduct of affairs. But she was well advised 
by good friends like the late Lord Buckland, and her natural 
shrewdness was soon fortified by experience. 

Lady Rhondda describes with no little humour her experi- 
ences as a militant Suffragist, in the course of which she was 
sent to gaol for setting fire to the contents of a pillar-box. 
iler mother, too, felt bound to take part in an illegal meeting 
outside the Houses of Parliament and earn a nominal sentence 
of imprisonment. But the author, though satisfied with 
her share in obtaining the franchize for women on the same 
terms as for men, disclaims any extreme political views. 
‘The most thrilling chapter in the book is her account of the 
sinking of the * Lusitania,’ in which she and her father were 
returning from America. D. A. Thomas was in the last boat 
to leave the ship and was soon rescued by a steamer. His 
daughter, after drifting in her life-buoy for many hours, 
jost consciousness and came to herself on the deck of a patrol 
boat whose crew thought her dead. It is characteristic of 
Lady Rhondda that this experience freed her from her 
earlier fears of the sea, so that, she says, she can now swim a 


to Mr. Newman’s work. 


=== 


mile whereas she used to tire after a hundred yards, The 
book closes with a lively description of a tiring journey by 
rail, barge and on foot in the backwoods of the Peace Rive 
district where she was offered in 1919 a somewhat dubious 
coal concession. Lady Rhondda declares in her Closing 
pages that she has now found her true sphere in the editing 
of a weekly paper. The literary ability and the good seng 
to which the pages of her book testify certainly qualify he 
tor her new task. 


Richard Wagner 


The Life of Richard Wagner. Vol. I. 
(Cassell. 25s.) 

Richard Wagner. By Guy de Pourtalés, (Cape. 

Wagner. By W. J. Turner. (Duckworth. 2s.) 

Tum fiftieth anniversary of Wagner's death is chiefly notable 
for the publication of Mr. Newman’s tremendous biography, 
Despite his assurances to the contrary it is evident from this 
first volume that he has piven us, or is in the process of 
giving us, the definitive Life of Wagner. New facts may still 
come to light ; our notions of the man will doubtless be upset 
in minor details, as in the past they have been upset in 
major ones ; once again, in incidental matters, the incredible 
will be confirmed and the credible confounded: but it is 
improbable that anything more will turn up, even on that 
unimaginable day when the Burrell Collection is finally 
unveiled, to justify the addition of more than an appendix 
it is a full and detailed study ona 


By Ernest Nowmaa 


truly Wagncrian scale. 

There may be attacks on Mr. Newman for devoting three 
long volumes to so hackneyed a figure without any new and 
startling revelations. They should be ignored. In_ his 
preface he himself points out that it is “ merely an attempt to 
bring, for the first time, all the available Wagner documents 
into the one focus.” ‘ Merely” is a misplaced word: to 
hid order out of chaos, to establish perspective where before 
was only confusion, is‘'an achievement of a very high order, 
And this is what has been done. Probably Mr. Newman 
himself is the only man in the country who can tell precisely 
how much “ new"? material is embodied in his work, but to 
the most casual student it is evident that the figure of Wagner 
which emerges from these pages is itself new, in so far as it is 
complete ; a compact whole, where before there was but a 
collection of unrelated incongruities. Mr. Newman _ has 
made a synthesis of all that is known about Wagner. He 
has, as finally as is humanly possible, solved the jig-saw 
puzzle. He has put the facts in a position to speak for them- 
selves, 

A casual glance at the book may suggest that the author's 
tendency towards the meticulous has overrun itself, that 
nothing could live in such a congestion of detail. But closer 
investigation reveals that this great mass of detail imper- 
ceptibly coalesces into light and shade, inevitably and appar- 
ently of its own accord takes slow deliberate shape, until 
the figure of a credible, if amazing, human being stands out 
unambiguously against the teeming background of an epoch. 
In structure this work is reminiscent of the great trilogy of 
its subject. 

Mr. Newman is kinder to Wagner than he was in his 
earlier days. Wagner, Man and Artist was the blast that set 
the walls of Wahnfried trembling. They have been down 
a long time now, and the wreckage has been raked through. 
The detractors have replied to the idolators and the time 
has come for a competent summing-up. If Mr. Newman 
maintains this standard through the remaining two volumes 
he will have achieved both the summing-up and _ the finest 
biography of the century. Just once or twice in matters of 
detail (only a lunatic would question his facts) Mr. Newman 
seems to slip: notably in the opening pages, where his 
judicial handling of the paternity question is robbed of its 
fine edge by his omission to remark on the facial resemblance 
between Wagner and Geyer, although he emphasizes the com- 
poser’s likeness to his brother, Albert. And it seems a pity 
that the illuminating letter from Wagner to Hauser con- 
cerning the fate of Die Feen should have been barely sum- 
marized, instead of quoted in full. But, by and _ large, 
there can be no criticism; only gratitude for a biography 
which is at once detailed, authoritative and entertaining. 
For it is entertaining: those who feel overawed by its 
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ysical ponderousness may be pardoned for first reading 
the account of the escape from Russia and the voyage to 
England. Reading this they will return to the beginning, 
determined to miss nothing. 

If Mr. Newman has written for the world at large, for the 
psychologist and the social historian as well as the musician, 
M. Pourtalés is the man for the honest Wagnerite. There is 
no ground for comparison between the two books. On the 
one hand we have an objective study of the daily life of a 
great man, on the other a book for those who admire the 
music and would know something of its background. M. 
Pourialés’ portrait of Wagner is more of a symbol than 
a character study. The various aspects of temperament 
and behaviour are related not to each other but to the music. 
Of its kind it is very good, and may be warmly recommended 
to those with neither the time nor the inclination to go 
the whole hog with Mr. Newman. 

Mr. Turner’s book is not easy to account for, and his 
admirers will do well to overlook it. Why the publishers 
of a series of ‘‘ Great Lives’ intended for the edification 
of the plain man should go to the most renowned anti- 
Wagnerite in England for an account of his aversion is 
one of the minor mysteries of our time. As well apply to a 
militant bull for an objective description of red rag! Mr. 
Turner frequently complains, reasonably enough, of the 
disingenuousness rampant in Mein Leben. The same charge 
might be levelled against Mr. Turner himself, who has less 
excuse. One has no particular objection to his preoccupation 
with the seamy side of Wagner's character, but he should 
dogmatize less freely about the reflection of the character in 
the music. Issues are involved which cannot be properly 
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Pompe Funébre 


The American Notebooks. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Edited 
by Randall Stewart. (Humphrey Milford. Yale University 
Press. 30s.) 

THERE is a fascination about an author's notebook, a 
workshop odour that is irresistible ; and it is not surprising 
to find Henry James confessing he read every page of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne's notebooks, though entirely unable to 
see the point of the prolix descriptions with which they are 
filled. Henry James wondering what on earth Hawthorne 
was getting at: this is good—too good. One bore, the un- 
regenerate might say, marvelling at another. The thing to 
mark, however, is that Henry James read on, point or no 
point, and read to the end. 

And so do we, although the notebooks are now presented 
to us with hundreds of annotations whose chilly numbers 
appear in the text as if the book were an engineer's specifica- 
tion, and with expository matter of Nestorian solemnity, in 
the pompe funébre style dear to laborious American scholar- 
ship. Ah, monsieur, le bel enterrement! With what incredible 
pomp the obvious is emphasized and elaborated !_ Elaboration 
is a word with which one becomes familiar in a consideration 
of everything that was Hawthorne’s. Hawthorne elaborated, 
his wife elaborated him, and Mr. Stewart at length elaborates 
upon the elaborations, informing us most devastatingly that 
they often result ‘in a fulness of expression which borders 
on the pleonastic ”’ ; and, indeed, ‘*‘ Achieve a rather repe- 
titious amplification.’ (!) Hawthorne has had a strange effect 
upon his editors. 

The most strangely affected was his wife, whose nature, we 
are told by her son, was not only “ highly refined ” but went 
even further ‘“‘ and was rendered exquisitely so by cultiva- 
tion.” Hawthorne’s engrained provincial rusticity had to 
pass through this ordeal by New England refinement, and it 
would be interesting—as Mr. Stewart grants—to know how 
much Mrs. Hawthorne had to do with the elaborations in 
her husband’s style. On his notebooks her editorial hand was 
severe. Line after line offending in philosophy, style, gram- 
mar and decorum was deleted, though scholarship’s malignant 
eye has read through most of the deceits. Here Mr. Stewart 
has some fun. Her “ Cultivation ” led Mrs. Hawthorne into 
Comical paths. The words ‘‘ male and female” were indeli- 
cate; “belly”? became rather doubtfully ‘ paunch,” or, 
sublimely, “ rotundity.” In the interests of social elegance, 


“baggage”? became “luggage,” a “ ride’? became a “ drive,’” 
and people did not have supper and go to bed but took “‘ tea’ 
and “ retired” ; while literary grace was insured by altering 
‘* sparkles of sea fire’ to ‘‘ sparkles of sea fire glittering in the 
gloom.” Hawthorne was a most temperate man, yet no 
reference to the fact that he once in a while smoked a cigar 
and drank wine is allowed to appear. He was not permitted 
to refer to his undoubtedly indolent day-dreaming nature ; 
his pessimism was adroitly modified into a last-minute 
optimism. To the poor meddlesome lady’s credit however 
it must be said that when praising references to herself 
occurred she altered the text so that she did not appear 
obviously as the subject of them, We must not be too hard on 
her. She was only one more name to the list of authors’ 
wives who have made pathetic efforts to preserve their 
husband’s memory immaculate and_ respectable for 
posterity. 

It is a pity that Mr. Stewart is so conscious of the research 
student’s restriction to what is immediately under his nose ; 
that he has spent more time tracing clues to characters, 
seenes and situations in the novels than in telling us about 
Hawthorne's life. What he says about Hawthorne’s almost 
sardonic puritan pessimism, his romantic fascination with 
original sin, and his consequent dislike of New England's 
religious ‘* broadness”’ is excellent. For the rest we must 
read between the lines of the notebook. At first the meticulous 
descriptions do not seem to indicate an indolent man ; but 
upon reflection one realizes that if it is true, as Mr. Stewart 
thinks, that Hawthorne kept the notebooks in order to force 
upon himself a contact with reality, the lack of which he felt 
had marred his stories, it is also true that the keeping of 
notebooks is the novelist’s most plausible excuse for not 
sitting down to write his novel. Mr. Sherlock Holmes 
Stewart is quick to claim by scores of instances that Haw- 
thorne frequently drew upon his storehouse, but surely he 
had a memory also? Modifications and elaborations point 
to memory, and a case might be made for the argument that 
Hawthorne scarcely went back to the notebooks at all. It 
is a respectable tradition among novelists and likely to appeal 
especially to one who arrived at abstract situations first and 
fitted in scenes and people afterwards. Perhaps, after all, 
Henry James was a shrewd inquirer when he asked, ‘* What 
is the point?” But certainly he was right in reading the 
dry yet oddly fascinating record to the end. It would be 
ungrateful not to add that our pleasure is enhanced by Mr. 
Stewart's annotations, and whatever may be said about his 
manner, futuve biographers will bless his industry. 

V. S. Prircuerr, 


Napoleon II 


The King of Rome. 
12s. 6d.) 


Napoleon If. By Octave Aubry. 


(Routledge. 
Last year yielded a good crop of Napoleonic literature ; in 
fact, one of the best brief biographies of Napoleon himself 
appeared, translated into English—M. Bainville’s—while 
Dr. McNair Wilson turned his attention to the King of Rome. 
This year we are starting early. The publishers were 
probably very wise in changing the title of M. Aubry’s book 
from Le Roi de Rome to a sub-title ; for the general! public 
have been known to confuse that title with a life of 
Mussolini or of the Pope! After reading M. Aubry’s book 
it would seem that there is little else left for any future 
writer to say on the subject of Napoleon’s ill-fated son. This 
well-told narrative gives us a wealth of detail, and M. Aubry's 
list of authorities proves the care with which every movement 
of the King of Rome is recorded. 

The life of the son of the Arch-Duchess Marie-Louise of 
Austria and Napoleon is a tragic story, for since babyhood 
he became in body and soul the prey of the Austrian Chan- 
cellor, Prince Metternich. M. Aubry’s biography reads even 
better when his subject is in Austria than when he is in 
France : his relations with the Austrians are brilliantly drawn 
from the time of the dismissal of his French nurse and staff ; 
and also his relations with all his Austrian tutors. Napoleon If 
was a charming character, and M. Aubry, in his delicate 
portrait, conveys this charm to his readers most convincingly. 
There is no question that had he lived he might have been a 
considerable power; and although it is open to question 
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whether he would have altered the history of France, the 
odds are that he would have done so. M. Aubry, however, 
describes rather than speculates. 


A character in the Napoleonic period to whom sufficient 
attention has never been given is the Emperor Francis of 
Austria, grandfather of the young King of Rome (described 
on p. 15 as “ light-hearted,” a remark which must either be 
the result of mistranslation or an error on the part of the 
author). The hard, austere and religious Hapsburg Emperor 
could indeed unbend towards his grandson. Had it not been 
for Metternich’s domination of the Emperor, the life of the 
Duke of Reichstadt would have been much easier. His 
mother was a worthless woman, and the sympathy which she 
receives in this biography is really unjustified ; in every way 
she failed both her husband and her son, so that the only 
blood relative in real sympathy with the latter was his 
grandfather, and the feeling was mutual. Those of his friends 
whom he really grew to love, such as Major Prokesch, were 
simply dismissed from the Duke’s person if Metternich sus- 
pected any complicity. 


I have often wondered why Metternich never advocated 
the policy of the Regency of Marie-Louise, and why he never 
attempted to influence and befriend Napoleon’s son, unless 
it was that the Chancellor realized the inanity of Marie-Louise 
and her son’s unbreakable loyalty to all that his father stood 
for. M. Aubry mentions nothing about international finance, 
as does Dr. Wilson; or the intrigues of the political back- 
ground. He simply records very brilliantly the incidents in 
the life of a most attractive figure, whose sad little body 
reposes in the vaults of the Hapsburgs. One small point 
may be of interest : the Duke loved the Arch-Duchess Sophie, 
the Emperor Francis’s daughter-in-law, and constantly 
played with her little son: this child was destined to become 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, one of the greatest of the 
Austrian Emperors. 


Herbert Palmet’s Collected Poems 


The Collected Poems of Herbert Palmer. 
10s. 6d.) 

Mr. Patmenr’s poetry has been given “ a rotten show.” You 
rarely find it in our generous anthologies of the best few- 
score living poets. Yet in the background of even those 
who neglect him is a misgiving lest posterity may find him 
more interesting than poets they have praised continually. 
Mr. Robert Graves, who never squandered his esteem gave him 
a large measure. Robert Bridges, who had little use for 
modern poets, also made him an exception. If the Greeks 
were right, that “The Gods are known to their fellows,” 
Mr. Palmer may comfort himself under the pontiffs’ neglect. 


(Ernest Benn. 


This neglect has been carried very far beyond the degree in 
which, by repressing too easy belief in his own excellence, it 
may be thought to do a poet good. Mr. Palmer’s poetry has 
suffered by haste and unhappiness. Sometimes he rants, 
sometimes follows what I think bad models, sometimes fills 
in with rhymes as slapdash and irrelevant as Mr. Masefield’s. 
But what other poet has his power of triumphant impro- 
visation ? His spirit and choice are both Northern; he 
judges of himself, aptly, as a “skald”’; and the fire and 
swing of his best verses are unsurpassed. What I think his 
greatest poem, Song of Job and Solomon, is tremulous with 
ecstasy of both suffering and surrender : 

*To-night the Abyss has hold of me; 
I fear the menace of the Beast. 
There sits a scowl on yon dark sea, 
A quivering gale blows from the East. « 5 4 
Hear me, thou Spirit of Wonder and Light! 
And yet I fear thee and thy boon! 
For I am like a starless night, 
And thou art brighter than the moon!" 


He is the most individual of living poets, and one of the 
noblest. His lapses are from formal excellence, not from the 
spirit of poetry. Yet the formal excellence comes also, 
when his daemon speaks through him. The Shepherd is 
ordinary speech and quiet satisfying ‘ speech-rhythms ” 
sublimed into the simplicity of inspired verse—and suddenly, 
reaching out beyond itself, ease becomes pleading invocation : 


| 


* Come, little David, come now down, 

Quit for awhile the skies ; 

Run through the streets of London Town, 
Lend unto all your eyes. 

Come with the waters the angels quaff 
From the rivers beyond the moon ! 

Come with your bright harp and shepherding staff 
Soon ... Soon!” 


How much calls out for quotation—Hell-Gate Moor : 
* Unto her banquet come bright butterflies, 

The mottled grouse, and moths with straining eyes, 

And the red fox with leisured gait of gloom ; 

And will-o’-the-wisps and glow-worms light their globes 

The brown elves dance upon the mushroom lobes!” 
Ecstasy: Any Practical Idealist: Put on, frail ghosts: The 
Re-Birth of the Soul: Ghost Garden: Aftermath of Storm and 
War! In an age when poets have to be reviewers, novelists, 
general hacks of literature, Palmer has been unable to be 
anything but what his stars intended : 


* Am I not one with Solomon, 
Asaph and David, hands of fire! 
The psaltery of the ages gone 
Was not more plangent than my lyre.” 


Epwarp THOmpson, 


Travellers’ Tales 


The Odyssey of a Lonely Woman. By Alma Karlin. (Gol. 
lancz. 18s.) 

Untold Miles. By Michael Terry, F.R.G.S., F.R.E.S. 
and Blount. 18s.) 

The Man Who Liked Hell. By Ex-Sergeant A. R. Cooper, 
(Jarrolds. 12s. 6d.) 

Congo Jake. By Augustus Collodon. (Sampson Low. 8s. 6d.) 

The Stout Effort. By Faith Cope Morgan. (Burns Oates and 
Washbourne. 7s. 6d.) 


(Selwyn 


Miss IXAr.In puts a girdle round half the earth in four hundred 
and seventy-one pages, and she is going to deal with the other 
half in a subsequent volume. Considering that she embarked 
on her adventures with no more tangible resources than a 
strong conviction of her mission as an artist and her ability as 
a linguist and a journalist, it is little wonder that at the end 
of them her health was permanently impaired, and the reader 
can only hope that the experience has been worth to her all 
the suffering it involved. Apart from her bare assurance that 
this is so, there is no means of telling from the book itself, 
because she writes for the most part anecdotally, and such 
oceasional reflections as she does indulge in, though doubtless 
true, are not always very profound. 

She made most of her sea journeys (the first was from Italy 
to Chile) in the steerage class, and she depicts their horrors 
with a journalist’s eye for striking detail. The kindness she 
received from fellow-passengers and crews she attributes, with 
commendable modesty, to her appearance of helplessness. 
But the response evoked by this characteristic was less gratify- 
ing once she stood on Central American soil, and she soon 
learnt to sleep with an iron bar conveniently near the bed and 
to carry a poisoned dagger when she went out alone. After 
a time she reached Japan, and she speaks highly of the 
Japanese civilization and character. Then she went to China, 
Australia and New Zealand, and although she is by no means 
an unhappy traveller, there is a note of bitterness about most 
of her impressions of these places. Partly, no doubt, because of 
the successive shocks administered to the juvenile ideals with 
which she started out, but also, I think, because she lacks a 
little that quality of common humanity which should enable 
her to co-ordinate and give value to the whole range of her 
experience. 

Mr. Terry is a very different kind of traveller, and he deals 
in Untold Miles with his Central Australian gold prospecting 
expeditions of 1930 and 1931. He writes with genuine 
enthusiasm about the bush, and succeeds in conveying the 
feeling he has for that kind of life to an extent which a more 
self-conscious artist, struggling to create atmosphere, might 
well envy. Although these expeditions claim few of the 
spectacular attributes of adventure, one is left in no doubt as 
to the qualities of physique and character requisite for their 
success. There are photographs, two good maps, and ten 
valuable appendices dealing at some length with the extent 
and nature of the pioneer work that has already been done in 
this territory. 
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Ex-Sergeant Cooper, extenuating nothing and setting down 
nought in malice, does-somehow manage to justify his curious 
taste for life in the French Foreign Legion. After a violent 
and refractory childhood, he enlisted in 1914 at the age of 
fifteen and a half, but was released two years later on the 
condition of his serving in the British Army. In 1919, how- 
ever, he signed on again for five years, and at the end of these 
for yet another five, because he found his nature still too 
violent to support the voluntary discipline of civilian life. 
He writes of himself and his experiences so reasonably, and is 
so scrupulous of being just towards the officers and men with 
whom he was in contact, that at moments tie reader is almost 
tempted to take a popular romantic view about the toughness 
of legion life. But it is impossible to maintain it for more than 
three consecutive pages, and on the whole the book may be 
confidently recommended as a discouragement to pro- 
spective recruits. 

From Morocco, as they say in the news films, it is only a 
step to the Congo, where Mr. Collodon was shooting elephants 
and capturing live gorillas as far back as the ‘sixties and 
‘seventies. Before that, at the age of ten, his father had 
sold him for the modest sum of one pound to the skipper of 
a windjammer who * looked like the popular representation 
of the Devil.” But the chapters devoted to this early period 
are a magnificent tribute to the character of that same man, 
Jonathan Seratch, for which alone the book would be worth 
reading, and Mr. Collodon’s account of long spells on board 
and visits to remote ports (Captain Scratch invariably took 
the small boy with him when he had business ashore, just to 
keep him out of harm’s way) seems to call back into life a 
whole vanished world. 

The years he spent in the Congo occupy the greater part of 
the book, and it was a somewhat different place in those days 
from what it was when Mr. and Mrs. Cope Morgan passed 
through it on their way from Nigeria to Kenya. ‘They made 
this three thousand five hundred-mile journey by lorry, and 
from Nairobi decided as a kind of afterthought to go on to 
Capetown, another five thousand miles away. Mrs. Morgan’s 
record of it is in the form of.a letter-diary which she sent to 
her daughter. She writes with unfailing good humour of their 
difficulties and is always observant of the natives, the animals, 
the trees and the flowers of the country through which they 
passed, so that these letters, with a good sprinkling of photo- 
graphs, are no less interesting to read collectively than they 
must have been to receive individually. 


Short Stories 


Outside Eden. By J. C. Squire. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

The Short Stories of Michael Arlen. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

King Carnival. By John C. Moore. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

Daisy Matthews and Other Tales. By Khys Davies. 
Cockerell Press. 21s.) 

March to the Gods That Heal. By Fairbairne McPhee. (Boris- 


(Golden 


wood. 7s. 6d.) 
Sympathy and Other Stories. By Peter Quennell. (Faber and 
Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


The Furnival Book of Short Stories. (Joiner and Steele. 7s. 6d.) 
Full Score. Edited by Fytton Armstrong. (Rich and Cowan. 
7s. 6d.) 


Ir is not an accident that one of Mr. Squire’s publications 
was called Tricks of the Trade. He knows them all: and 
the title could well be applied to the volume of short 
stories before us, many of which are actually concerned with 
trade—and_ tricks—of writing. It must be said at once 
that they are excellent reading. Perhaps the most amusing 
in this kind is the account of how the editor of a popular and 
expensive magazine was bluffed into paying an enormous 
price for a story he did not want, and how, in the end, matters 
were squared between him and the young high-brow author 
whom he had so improbably encountered. There is much satire 
and much sense in these stories, which will make wholesome 
reading for the aspiring writer. Others in the collection 
touch a deeper note. There is an adroit handling of the plot 
supplied recently to a number of authors by the perspicacious 
Mr. Fothergill, and in The Alibi Mr. Squire presents us with a 
story which experts in detection have praised, and which 
the non-expert can praise as a workmanlike piece of writing. 
Yet over the whole collection hangs, it must be confessed, 
an air of disappointment, the sense that a prodigious talent 


has somehow been dissipated in pages, which, good as they 
are, are not enough to show for it. 

The omnibus volume of Mr. Arlen’s short stories reveals 
him as a considerable writer with intolerable ‘mannerisms 
which he is rapidly shedding. It has been the fashion to 
decry his work, but it is often both subtle and witty. ‘* The 
Shameless Behaviour of a Lord” is excellent in its kind, 
and even beneath the stories with the greatest burden of 
tinsel something real will often be found, as in the telephone 
message at the end of “ Portrait of a Lady on Park Avenue.” 

Mr. John C. Moore is very good company. His stories 
are lively, vigorous, ingenious, and well contrived. The one 
thing that at present they lack is distinction of mind. The 
comment is not unfair, because Mr. Moore shows signs of 
taking himself seriously, and aims at being more than the 
good entertainer he is. Such a piece as “ Alma Mater,” 
commonplace throughout, shows him up rather badly. 

Mr. Rhys Davies is considerably below his form in the 
tales here collected, which are shallow and morbid. Ladies 
in love with polar bears, and the stabbing of homicidal swans, 
are topics which need much better handling than they here 
receive if they are to interest the normal reader, and the 
influence of Lawrence, though diluted, is strong. Mr. 
McPhee’s stories, on the other hand, suggest not so much 
Lawrence and water as Lawrence and a rather heady brand 
of South African alcohol. This is the more to be regretted 
as he shows himself to be an author of real and individual 
talent. ‘‘ A Little Storm” and “ Virgins ” are not the work 
of a negligible writer. 

Mr. Quennell’s stories are very sensitive, alert, and 
thoroughbred. In sustained achievement, his volume is 
much the best of those under review. His mind touches 
life at many points, and he has that essential mark of the 
poet, the genuine gift of inquisitivencss. The two long tales 
are beautifully done, as is the title story, though the latter 
might perhaps have been strengthened if Fred’s sister had not 
in so many words expressed her continual demand for 
sympathy. In “ Climacteric,” however, the balance between 
suggestion and statement is perfectly adjusted, and the 
incident of the five-pound note is a heart-rending expression of 
the eternal embarrassments of youth. 

In The Furnival Book are collected the stories which were 
issued separately in limited editions over a period of three 
years. Most notable are the contributions of Mr. Hanley, 
Mr. Bates, and (once out of three times) of Mr. O’Flaherty. 
Best of all, however, is Mr. John Collier’s ‘‘ Green Thoughts,” 
a story which in originality, ingenuity, and neatness of finish 
supplies everything that could fairly be demanded. 

Full Score, a collection of twenty-five stories by almost 
everybody, is a higgledy-piggledy assortment well worth 
the money. 
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The R.A.F. non-stop flight of 5,340 miles 

was made on Special Shell Aviation Petrol, 

and Mr. J. A. Mollison’s flights across the 

North and South Atlantic Ocean were made 
on Shell Aviation Petrol. 
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By L. A. G. Srronc. 
All Men Are Enemies. By Richard Aldington. (Chatto and 
Windus. 8s. 6d.) 
Better Think Twice About It. By Luigi Pirandello. (Bodley 
Head. ‘7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Pott. By Pitigrilli. (Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) : 
Human Being. By Christopher Morley. (Faber and Faber. 
7s. 6d.) 
This Is My Man. By W. B. Maxwell. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
When Adam Wept. By A. R. Craig. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
ANTONY CLARENDON grew up, an intelligent, healthy young 
pagan, against the background of a country house which 
was to impress him for life with ideas of beauty, peace and 
order. Years later, he wrote of himself, in a letter which 
was never posted : 

“When I was young I had a conception of life which seemed 
to fit my nature; it did not consist in doing things (or people) 
but in becoming and being. I saw life, not as action but as 
experience, not as the exercise of power but as sensual communion 
with living things, the mysterious forces behind them, the ideal 
expression of them in the arts.” 

Antony’s father, a reserved, aloof scientist, found his son 
something of a disappointment. Through the intervention 
of a friend Antony went abroad, ostensibly to study archi- 
tecture. He was recalled from the progress of a somewhat 
half-hearted romance with Margaret in Paris by the news 
of his mother’s death. The loss broke his father, who sold 
the country house. Antony went abroad again, and arrived 
presently at the island of Aeaea, where he fell in love with 
a beautiful Austrian girl named Katha. Their love was an 
instantaneous recognition one of the other—but it was inter- 
rupted by the War. In 1919 Antony, wounded in body and 
spirit, after vain attempts to get in touch again with Katha, 
in despair married Margaret, the only person who seemed 
to want him. For a while he tried hard to be a good little 
conventional business man, The attempt was a_ failure. 
After long struggles and agonies he found Katha, and peace. 

All Men Are Enemies is the best thing Mr. Aldington 
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has done. Here at last is the story we have been looking 
for from his hand. It is in the best sense of the phrase g 
poet’s novel. I am all out for it for a number of reasons, 
it is written with passion and with faith in life. It loves 
the right things, and hates the right things. There is in jt 
none of the crossness and ineffectual anger that has spoiled 
some of Mr. Aldington’s work in the past: it hits out hard 
and often, but all the blows go home. It is a moving ang 
beautiful love story, and, though this is a relatively small 
matter, it is told with such narrative skill that I was com. 
pelled to look ahead and make sure that Antony found Katha 
in the end before I could go on reading with any peace of 
mind. I simply have not space to say how much this book 
has moved and shaken and delighted me. 

Better Think Twice About It is the first collection of 
Pirandello’s short stories that has appeared in English, 
It was to be expected that the author of The Man With the 
Flower in his Mouth would be a master of the short story, 
but the character of the stories is a distinct surprise. With 
hardly an exception they are simple, straightforward, objective 
tales, clear and vigorous in outline, and often extraordinarily 
funny. Each is built round a “ situation ’ ; and, as a whole, 
they reveal Pirandello as favouring old rather than new 
fashions in story telling. ‘ The Captive,” a tragedy, and 
“The Jar,” a broad farce, have the same clear atmosphere 
and simplicity in the telling. These, with the title story, 
* A Call to Duty,” and * The Quick and the Dead,” are 
perhaps the best of a baker’s dozen: but even the slightest 
pieces, such as ** The Crow of Mizzaro,’? are complete and 
memorable, 

* Pitigrilli’s *’ story of a magistrate who, disgusted with 
the abuse of justice, became a clown in a circus, introduces 
to English readers a novelist who can strike a rare balance 
between action and philosophic speculation. Pitigrilli is 
witty and profound by turns: even his platitudes are good: 

* Paul loved the South, where passion is more intense, where 
there is a saint’s niche in every house, a geranium on every 
balcony, a carnation in every woman’s hair, and only the tapping 
of a woman's high-heeled shoes disturbs the silence of a street 
full of sun.” i 
He has, moreover, a very resourceful imagination. Little 
points like Jutta’s quarter-past-ten appointment with Paul 
at the circus, and Seligmann’s trick protest during the 
hypnotic performance, take the reader agreeably by surprise : 
and a novelist who can bring off a scene like that of Moro- 
Giafferi’s preposterous and magnificent address to the clown 
on his début could manage anything. Still, the book is not 
without flaws. The attack on holiday-makers is not only 
over-violent, but seriously slows up the story. Jutta’s 
motive for saying she has deceived Paul with the blind 
man needs explanation. Jealousy of Loevy’s influence is 
not enough. And why does Paul finally run away from his 
problem to sulk in Africa like a child?  Pitigrilli’s wit, 
however, would atone for any flaws. Mr. Wells’s translation 
reads admirably, but for a single sentence: ‘‘ Since ten 
minutes ago I am no longer Presiding Judge.” 

Mr. Morley seems to have set himself his novel as a kind 
of problem or game—and indeed, technically, it rather 
resembles a game of snakes and ladders. One of his characters, 
Hubberd, tries to reconstruct the life of a man with whom 
he had but a single casual contact. Mr. Morley’s name for 
this man, Richard Roe, makes his purpose plain. Richard 
is the most ordinary of human beings. From being a com- 
mercial traveller in books he sets up as a stationer on his 
own. He has a wife who is jealous, a daughter who thinks 
him very small beer, and a brother who is a source of anxiety. 
He has an affair with a typist, &c., &e. Mr. Morley tells this 
story with a technical virtuosity which is astonishing, but 
the important thing is that strange blend of common sense, 
robust yet poetic, of which he seems perpetually to hold the 
secret. And, of course, there is always his wit : 

** A convention,’ remarked a visiting Erskine author ‘ without 
benefit of orgy.’ He was quoting from one of his own books, 
which an author can usually do undetected by his publisher.” 
The best parts of the book are those which let us see behind 
the scenes of the publishing and bookselling world. 

Mr. Maxwell starts from two unexceptionable premises, 
but he has followed them up with his intellect rather than 
with his imagination. The first is that a woman who has 
learned to respond to her husband’s love-making will seriously 
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regularly to avoid trouble’—says the maker 


now appointed to do the work for you 


Castrol Lubrequipment Service Stations 


Sten car manufacturer knows what he’s talking 

about. He knows that without adequate lubri- 
cation your car cannot but give trouble. But... do 
you lubricate it as often as you should? No!... 
because it has always been such a troublesome, messy 
business. Yet it is vitally important that the work 
should be done, so we have arranged to do it for you! 


It is really a job for experts. A skilled mechanic 
using the proper equipment can look after the lubri- 
cation of your car far more efficiently than you can. He 
knows a// the points of your car that need attention, 
and he has all the correct lubricants—often as many 
as cight different ones for a single car—which you 
might not wish to keep in your own garage. 


It is this expert service that a Castrol Lubrequip- 
ment Service Station offers you. At any of these 
stations (and there is one quite handy for you), 
you can have your car lubricated by the quickest 
and most efficient methods ever devised — and 
genuine Castrol lubricants, as recommended by the 
makers of your car, are used throughout! 


: «, :_ All you have to do is to drive in at 
How simple it Is caer dani displaying the Castrol 
Lubrequipment Service sign and tick off on a job card what 
you want done. So swift are the methods employed that 
every part of your car can be completely lubricated while you 
wait. A high-pressure lubricator will deal with the chassis 
nipples and steering gear; special machines will inject the 
correct grade of Castrol into the engine, gearbox and back- 
axle; a high-power Sprayer will feed Penetrating Oil to the 
springs. You see, lubrication by the Castrol Lubrequipment 
Service is not just a new kind of “grease-up,” but a scientific 
treatment for the whole of the car. It enables you to buy 
lubrication as easily as you buy a fill of petrol! 


How little it costs—how much it saves 4° 


So much time and labour is saved by this up-to- ¢ 
date service that it costs you no more than the g 4 
tiresome methods of old. It is, in fact,an economy, @ A 
for regular Castrol lubrication will undoubtedly .¢ 
keep your car at the top of its form and save 
you the expense of transmission troubles » 
and other breakdowns. Drive to a @ 
Castrol Lubrequipment Station before 4 
the week is out, and discuss this new Cc 
service with the manager there. Or go 3s eS 
post this coupon NOW fora @¢ At nS 
free copy of “The Prevention we ‘ 
of Cruelty to Motor Cars” y; 
—one of the most interest- 
ing motoring books ¢ 
ever given away. @¢ oe 
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miss it if it stops. The second is that a woman may be 
unfaithful in the technical sense without ceasing to realize 
that there is only one man who really and permanently 
counts in her life. Viola, who has a liberal allowance of 
what is politely termed temperament, leaves a gay set to 
marry a staid and solid husband. She throws herself heart 
and soul into marriage, and becomes a brilliant wife. As 
time goes on, however, her banker husband becomes in- 
creasingly preoccupied with business: and Viola seeks 
consolation elsewhere. ‘Ihe opening of Mr. Maxwell’s book 
is excellent, and promises great things. As it progresses, 
however, it becomes apparent that he does not really under- 
stand Viola. He is broadmindedly determined to under- 
stand her, and to make allowances, which is not quite the 
same thing. She flits from lover to lover. Her husband 
refuses to divorce her, and in the end it is her daughter 
(named, presumably as a corrective, Fidelity) who reconciles 
the pair. Mr. Maxwell is always worth reading, but in this book 
his craftsmanship seems conscientious rather than inspired. 

Miss Craig’s heroine also holds the “ This is my man” 
creed, but she interprets it very differently. It makes her 
stick to as unpleasant a brute of a husband as could well 
be imagined, and bids her set aside a chance of happiness 
for the certain misery of remaining at his side. Peter's 
temper had been made a kind of pet by his family, till he 
came to regard it as something for which he was not 
responsible. It took on a separate existence, and is, indeed, 
the central character of Miss Craig’s story. He could share 
none of Clair’s tastes, hated her to make more money than 
he did, bullied and ill-treated her—but needed her: and, 
every now and then he was so charming that she forgave 
him, and the whole wretched business started over again. 
She could never be natural, never speak without appre- 
hension of his ghastly temper. Then Jim came along. I 
will not give away more of Miss Craig’s exciting story, which 
is an excellent piece of work. The tension of the South 
American jungle scenes is terrific. This is definitely a book 
of the type that one cannot put down unfinished. 
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Sir Arthur Salter’s 


world-famous book 


RECOVERY 


First Cheap Edition 


revised up-to-date and with long 
new Preface on War Debts, etc. 
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*“A noble service done to English 
poetry” EDMUND BLUNDEN 


Prof. Oliver Elton’s 


new book 


The English Muse 


| 
The story of our poetry | 
through fourteen centuries | 


‘Bears everywhere the mark of a master” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
“an unfailing delight” MORNING POST 


> 


“Buy this book” DESMOND MACCARTHY | 
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Further Fiction 


Tur Boat or Loneinc. By O. E. Rélvaag. (Harpers, 
7s. 6d.)—What really became of Nils, who left Jo by the Sea 
and ‘Mother Anna’ and sailed to seek his fortune in America} 
Nils and his father see visions, and the boat of longing appears 
to many: but Nils is such a pleasant, simple-minded her 
that we take an interest in his material welfare. Mr. Rolvaag’, 
book is visionary, but it is instinct with love of the sea, of 
music, and of the Norwegian fisher-folk. 

PAGEANT. By G. B. Lancaster. (Allen and Unwin. 7s, 64, 
—A tale of the gentlemen-adventurers who colonized Australia, 
of their wives and families and convicts, and their trouble 
with the government at home. This is brilliant pageantry, 
full of colour, and crowded with characters who remain dis. 
tinct and individual. 

Two or A Kinp. By Arthur Calder-Marshall. (Cape, 
7s. 6d.)—Mr. Calder-Marshall makes observations, first on the 
marriages of Walter Wordsworth, and then on the life of hig 
daughter Charlotte, who slowly learned the need for “ dig. 
interestedness.”’ It is a complex book, often irritating and 
self-conscious, but at its best perceptive, sensitive, and dis. 
illusioned. 

Tne CrUMB-SNATCHERS. By Lorna Wood. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
—* Cecilia had discovered, early in life, that those who raved 
for bread generally received a stone, but that those who de. 
spised cake got caviare ”’: so the penniless caviare-snatchers 
finish up with a liberal allowance of husbands, babies and 
comfortable incomes. A vivacious novel, very good in parts, 

Prenny Gor. By Elizabeth Fagan. (Grayson. 7s. 6d.)— 
This story is told by a house, which no doubt explains its 
sentimentality and its extraordinary ideas of humour. Apart 
from its peculiar narrator, it is an ordinary tale of an ordinary 
farming family in the nineteenth century. 

A PAss IN THE GRAMPIANS. By Nan Shepherd. (Constable, 
7s. 6d.)—The village of Boggiewalls is somewhat startled by 
the intrusion of Dorabel Cassidy, once Bella Cassie, and nowa 
famous singer with a knack of making the adjectives fly. Miss 
Shepherd’s story is exceedingly pleasant, and written with 
humour and enjoyment. 

Tne Enony Mirror. By F. A. Gallimore. (Methuen, 
%s. 6d.)—A fearsome tale of a haunted mirror in a house where 
even the coals drop -with the air of fulfilling destiny. The 
whole household is threatened with insanity and unnameable 
evils because Walter will not desert his mirror. However, he 
dies. If this were credible, it would be absolutely horrifying. 

A Cure oF FLEsu. By James Gould Cozzens. (Longmans. 
%s. 6d.)—‘* A doctor's private life is no concern .. .” as 
the sub-title says: but, quite apart from enjoying a little 
scandal, his patients may be pardoned their interest when 
through the doctor’s negligence they begin to die of typhoid. 
This is a striking book, but so overcrowded that half our 
time is spent in trying to identify the neglected patients. 

Srorrep Urn. By Audrey Jennings. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
—Miss Jennings tells th story, common enough in eighteenth- 
century comedy, of th ‘val lovers and the unsophisticated 
heroine: but she treats it with a depth and sympathy of 
her own, and the tragedy of Evadne, Randal, and Dangerfield 
Welles makes an unusual and dignified first novel. 

Brive OF QuietTNESS. By Alexander Knox. (Macmillan. 
7s. 6d.)—Love’s young dream on a camping holiday, set in 
the hills and woods of Northern Canada. Peter and Jean 
are remarkably well done, and their romance is not only 
tolerable but genuinely moving. 'Two rifle shots, however, 
seem a distinctly arbitrary way of sorting out a tragedy. 

WinE Wit A STRANGER. By Louise Redfield Peattie. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.)—A young French priest learns wisdom, 
and a Spanish artist takes wine with him, argues with him, 
and becomes his friend. This sounds a serious philosophical 
theme, but for Miss Peattie it is a fairy-tale. 

SummeEr’s Day. By Ianthe Jerrold. (Chapman and Hall. 
%s. 6d.)—Perhaps the most striking thing in this book is, 
not the summer’s romance, though that is delicately and 
perceptively told, but the way in which Hilary, looking 
back twenty years later, keeps his dream unspoiled, refusing 
sequels. Prologue and epilogue round off the philosophy 
of an unusually charming story. 

Purreié Parcnes. By Richard Starr. (Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) 
—A highly romantic romance about the three girls who 
loved Bill Bradley. Gladys was a queen—tall, dark— 
wonderful. Pinkie was pretty enough to eat. Suzanne’s 
voice was like soft ’cello music, with a sort of sob in it. 
Light-hearted literature, with a prodigious amount of 
osculation. 

Fairn Unvarrurcun. By Katharine M. Williams. (Harms- 
worth. 7s. 6d.)—A husband who is bought for a five-pound 
note is likely to be unsatisfactory. Henry was no sort of 
use to the Colonel's daughter—nor indeed to Charmaine, 
who when he went back to her turned on the gas and saw 
to it that death at least should unite them. An ingenious 
and hopelessly improbable narrative. 
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THE 
WAY OF 
AMMAN WITH 
A PIPE 


“Is a pipe allowed in here?” 


“My dear chap, it’s not only allowed—it’s encouraged! Ask Beity.” 


“Oh, | love to see a man smoke a pipe—it's the most completely 
restlul sight | know. Tom always smokes that nice Three Nuns. 


Have you tried it?” 


“Tried it? Only for a matter of twenty years!” 


THREE NUNS 


the tobacco of curious cut—1s. 23d. an ounce 


13t 





STEPHEN MITCHELL & SON, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. \of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., 36 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, GLASGOW 
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Current ‘Literature 


THE BOOK OF INDUSTRIES 
Edited by H. S. Schonfield 

The time is well chosen for the publication of The Book 
of Industries (Denis Archer, 8s. 6d.). The plan is to 
devote a chapter to each of forty-five representative British 
productive industries, describing its condition to-day, its 
organization, its scope, its prospects, and each article is con- 
tributed by a writer with expert knowledge of his subject. 
We observe that the same space is generally given to smaller 
industries, such as brushmaking and musical instrument 
making, as to great basic industries such as agriculture, coal- 
mining and cotton ; but this may be justified on the grounds 
that the theme is less familiar. There is an excellent chapter 
on coal by no less an authority than Mr. W. A. Lee, though 
under the head of ‘* organization’? we miss any reference to 
amalgamation. On so vast a subject as agriculture, Sir 
Daniel Hall has succeeded in giving a skilful bird’s-eye view in 
a dozen pages. In discussing Engineering Mr. Bremner does 
not overlook Technocracy. Amongst the most informative 
sections are those which deal with new trades which have 
quickly pushed themselves into prosperity—such as those 
engaged in the manufacture of aircraft, films, motor-cars, 
and radio instruments. 





LIMEY 

By James Spenser 
Those who fee! pessimistic about the health of the British 
publishing industry will find a text for their contentions in 
this wholiy unnecessary volume (Limey. Longmans, 10s. 6d.), 
in which the alarums and excursions of a criminal careex 2re pre- 
sented in colours which are more calculated to attract than to 
repel. The author, after an early apprenticeship to crime and 
imprisonment in this country, continued his career as a member 
of a gang in the United States, from which, after a further 
period of imprisonment, he was deported last year. The account 
of his activities in America is no more and no less a valid 
comment on the existing social order of that country than is 
the fact that it should find a publisher (and possibly pur- 

chasers) in this a comment on our own. 


FUGITIVE PIECES 
By George Gordon, Lord Byron 

_ The first volume of Byr :’s poetry, Fugitive Pieces, was 
printed late in 1806, when its author was a little more than 
eighteen years old. It was almost immediately withdrawn, 
on the recommendation of the Rev. J. T. Becher, to whom 
Byron had presented a copy. In January, 1807, he issued a 
second book, Poems on Various Occasions, incorporating the 
whole of the first volume except the poems ‘* To Mary ”’ (the 
alleged indecency of which had been the cause of the suppres- 
sion of Fugitive Pieces), ‘* To Caroline” (the first of several 
with this title), and the second half of ‘‘ To Miss E. P.” Half 
of the contents of this volume reappeared in Byron’s third 
book, Hours of Idleness (incorrectly described by many 
authorities, including the Cambridge History, as his second), 
which was published later in the year. The present facsimile 
reproduction of Fugitive Pieces (Humphrey Milford. Columbia 
University Press. 18s. 6d.) has been made from the copy 
which Byron gave to Becher who, though censuring on moral 
grounds ‘*‘ To Mary,” retained the volume. for his own delec- 
tation. It offers a pleasant, and the only generally available, 
form of Byron’s earliest work. 


AFRICAN TREASURES 
By William P. Taylor 

Tn African Treasures (John Long, 12s. 6d.) Mr. Taylor has 
produced a book that is pleasant to read and informative 
without being dull, His historical sketch is light, but accurate ; 
and as a background to the mineral development of South 
Africa, in which the author played an important part, he 
portrays with no little skill the temperamental and economic 
clash of the rival white races and the contribution which the 
Bantu have made, and must continue to make, to that develop- 
ment. He has the vision to recognize their future importance 
to the history of South Africa and utters a warning that “a 
consciousness of unity embracing all the Bantu tribes from 
British Kaffraria to the Equator lies not far below the surface. 
A development of general antagonism between White and 
Black might very easily transform it into an organic unity, 
with disastrous consequences for white South Africa.” He 
therefore deplores the existence of the Colour-Bar with its 
unjust economic discrimination, and reminds us that “ the 
trump card in the Native’s hand is that the white South 
African cannot dispense with his manual labour,” while 
* black South Africa in the mass does not consider the white 
South African in any way indispensable.”” Again, he writes 
that ** it would require comparatively little provocation to 
unite them against the white civilization. ... The remedy, 
however, is a simple one: it is merely a practical recognition 
of the Native as one of the most valuable assets of South 
Africa, entitled to serve the country, which is his as well as 
ours, according to the measure of his ability, and to receive 
rewards according to the measure of his service.” 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The Crisis in America 


Tue Financial storm in America has burst and it jg 
too early to judge what may be its far-reaching effects, 
That the City of London should so far have taken 
the event with calmness is due to two main facts; the 
first is that the event was clearly foreseen, and the 
second that London had kept clear for some time past 
from commitments in American securities. But although 
the time has not yet come for gauging the probable out. 
come of the American crisis, it is now, before events fade 
from memory, that something very definite should be said 
with regard to the real causes of the crisis. 

For some weeks past the banking situation in America 
had been regarded as precarious in the sense that the 
stress. of adversity, and especially the agricultural 
adversity with its effect upon mortgages, had weakened 
the position of innumerable small banks throughout the 
country and the defects of the American banking system 
have long been known. 

Tue Brow Fats. 

Towards the end of last week it became apparent that 
the banking difficulties had been greatly accentuated 
not only by the proclamation of a banking “ holiday” 
in Michigan but by the publicity given to the assistance 
rendered to innumerable banking institutions over the 
country. As might have been expected, this pub- 
licity spread alarm throughout banking depositors 
in the United States, and although at one time last 
week it seemed improbable that the big banks in 
New York would have to close their doors, the 
final blow came on the morning of the day on which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was called upon to take office, the 
Governor of New York proclaiming a banking “ holiday ” 
in that City, his action following upon declarations of 
banking moratoria in almost every State in the Union. 
The advent of the new President was quickly followed 
by the announcement of a banking “ holiday ” throughout 
the United States, extending until at least the morning of 
Friday in this week, while in the meantime an embargo 
was placed upon all shipments of gold from the United 
States or any earmarking of gold on account of foreign 
countries. This last point, of course, was connected 
with the fact that countries such as France and England 
have during recent weeks been endeavouring to check 
the effect of the fall in the dollar upon their own exchanges 
by purchasing the dollar and earmarking the proceeds of 
their purchases in gold at the Federal Reserve Bank. 

True Causes oF TROUBLE. 

But while defects in the American banking system 
and the general effect of world depression are given as 
the reasons for the present crisis in the United States, 
they are very far from being the fundamental causes, 
and-I believe it is essential that those causes should be 
frankly recognized on both sides of the Atlantic if out 
of the present crisis there is to be born a better state 
of things both for the United States and for the world. 

It will, I am sure, be within the recollection of readers 
of The Spectator that when last December the British 
Government was endeavouring to persuade the United 
States Executive to extend the moratorium on War 
Debts, we maintained that such postponement was as 
much in the interests of the United States as of those 
of the debtor countries. We know, however, that 
Congress scorned the idea and more or less adopted the 
crude “ slogan ” of the Western States that Europe “hired 
the money and had got to pay.”. Now just there, in 
my judgement, lies the fundamental explanation of the 
present crisis in the United States. There is no nation 
which has not failed to learn the necessary lesson from 
the War as regards both politics and finance. With 
most of the nations it has been a failure to recognize the 
losses arising out of the War; with the United States 
it has been a failure to use aright her special and 
abnormal prosperity arising out of the War and a failure 
to recognize the effect of the War upon the European 
nations and the manner in which their distress must subse- 
quently react upon the United States. In plain words, 
(Continued on page 350.) 
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“In 


many parts of the world- 


Governments and Municipalities recognise the value 
of the tender hand.and the sympathetic heart in dealing 
with matters connected with social reform, and many 
of them have handed to the Salvation Army 


SOME OF THE TASKS 


which they felt, and rightly so, to be theirs for the 
betterment of the people for whom they were respons- 
ible. The Salvation Army would willingly take up any 
work in furtherance of righteousness, peace and 
goodwill among the peoples of the world.” 


xe General Higgins’ reply to Civic address 
presented to him in Madras. 


— December 22nd, 1932. 


* 

Three days after— 
Christmas Day— 
General-Higgins visited 
a Salvation Army Leper 
Colony—one of three in 
India—and on finding 
a long waiting list gave 
orders for the erection, 
at once, of two further 
wards to meet the crying 
need, 


Who would like to bear, 
or share, the cost of this 
needful extension 2 E:n- 
quiries invited and gifts 
gladly reccived by 
General Higgins, 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


101, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 348.) 


war profits and war prosperity went to the heads of the 
American people. Mass production was forced upon a 
scale which could only have been warranted if as a result 
of the War the world’s purchasing power had been vastly 
increased. Wages in America were raised to absurd 
heights and consuming power was stimulated by the 
instalment system in every possible way. And yet, at the 
very moment when a continuance of this prosperity must, 
of necessity, depend upon stable and prosperous conditions 
in other countries, the United States deliberately pursued 
a policy which was bound to bring distress upon every 
other country. 
An ImposstBLE ProGRAMME. 

Not content with the tremendous balance of trade in 
her favour which resulted from the War, and not content 
with the insistence of early funding of the War Debts 
from Great Britain, France and elsewhere, the United 
States insisted on those payments being made in gold 
although any knowledge of the international banking 
system must have made it clear that such a course would 
involve the disarrangement of the international credit 
system required for financing the trade of the world. 
When I say that the United States insisted on payment in 
yold, I do not, of course, mean that in so many words she 
stated she must have gold, but when by raising her 
tariffs to an absurdly high level she made it impossible 
jor the debtor countries to discharge their obligations in 
goods and services, and when in addition she subsidized 
her shipping so as to diminish even the invisible exports of 
her debtors, she made it impossible for those debtors to 
discharge their obligations otherwise than in gold. With 
what result? The United States to-day has still the 
largest stores of gold of any country in the world, and yet 
all her banks are closed and she is experiencing the worst 
crisis in her history. 

Fase REMEDIES. 

Immediately before 1929 the United States indulged in 

her final orgy of mass production and speculative activity 
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in Wall Street. Prices were hoisted to unheard of leyey 
and yet leading authorities in the States declared tha 
there was to be no end to the movement, and whe 
President Hoover himself came into office four years 
he also championed the arguments of continued yp. 
bounded prosperity. Even when the crash came j, 
1929 the authorities chose to regard it as a mere set-back 
At a later stage and when there was a halt in the 
slump in prices, attempts were made once mor 
to restart the speculation. Those who had lost , 
considerable part of their fortunes repurchased sccurities 
feeling confident that a fresh revival was in sight. As q 
matter of fact, there could, of course, be no revival with 
the world in its state of depression. The United States 
imagined that as a self-contained nation she could ac 
independently of the rest. of the world, and to every over. 
ture from the distressed countries in Kurope she turned q 
deaf ear. For the past two years, at least, London has 
been watching anxiously the situation in America, knowing 
that if a crash such as that which has now come were to 
occur, the first effect must be still further to aggravate 
world depression, yet trying in vain to persuade the 
administration in Washington that her own path to 
financial recovery was to be found in lightening the 
burdens of Europe and co-operating in bringing about more 
stable conditions both of politics and finance. 
Tue Uses or ADVERSITY. 

I said at the beginning of this article that much of the 
present troubles in America could be connected with a 
defective banking system, and I do not wish to overlook 
that fact. When the acute phase of the present crisis 
has passed the banking system in America must be over. 
hauled, but the only possible good which can really 
come out of the present crisis is that there should bea 
recognition by the people of America of some of the fun- 
damental causes of the crisis, and above all of the facet 
that there is as much need now for co-operation between 
America, Great Britain and the other leading countries 
of Europe in fighting the causes of world depression as 
there was in 1917 for combining to deal with what at that 
time appeared to be the force menacing civilization. 

Artnur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 
Southern Rarway MEETING. 
THERE is one charge which certainly cannot be made 
against the Railway managements during recent years, 
namely, a lack of energy in meeting the fall in gross revenues 
by carefully conceived economies. In every Railway Report 
during recent years this has been very clearly demonstrated, 
and at the recent mecting of the Southern Railway the 
chairman, Mr. Gerald W. EK. Loder, was able to state that 
while the fall of over £2,000,000 in gross revenue in 1932 
was the most serious experienced since the company was 
formed in 1928, economies had been effected on a scale 
bringing the decrease in net revenue to only £713,000. 
That sum, the chairman pointed out, was practically equivalent 
to the falling off in net revenue from the Continental traffic, 
for it must be noted that in addition to the general adverse 
influences, including the trade depression, the Southern 
Railway was hit severely last year by the decrease in Conti- 
nental traffic resulting from the fall in the value of the 4. 
On this matter, however, the chairman was able to point to 
signs of Continental traffics. 
* * * * 
INSURANCE AND THRIFT. 

The effect of the heavy fall in Interest rates on investment 
securities and also in banking deposits is very clearly seen in 
the operations of leading Insurance companies. ‘Thus at the 
recent meeting of the Refuge Assurance Company the chairman 
stated that a feature of the company’s business last year was 
the increased demand both for annuities and assurances by 
single premium. A further interesting point from the address 
of the chairman was his assertion that present hard times are 
tending to increase thrift. Last year the Refuge issued 
nearly 1,000,000 policies in its Industrial Branch assuring 


sums of over £17,000,000, while in the Ordinary Branch & 


the new sums assured exceeded £6,000,000. ‘The company’s 


latest report is a thoroughly sound one, and among other F 
things it shows that sums which were transferred last yeat F 


to Investments Reserve, owing to the decline in gilt-cdged 

securities, being no longer required, have been brought 

back to the Life Assurance Funds, with the exception of 

£500,000 which has been retained in the Appropriate Invest- 

ments Reserve Fund for each branch as a matter of precaution 
(Continued on page 353.) 
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BRITANNIC 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


CHIEF OFFICES: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 





Sixty-seventh Annual Report for the Year 1932. 





TOTAL INCOME - - £5,530,776. 
' TOTAL FUNDS - - £21,735,419. 
CLAIMS PAID during year in the Life Branches—£1,984,079, making Total 


Claims Paid, £36,114,332. 
BONUSES TO POLICYHOLDERS. 


ORDINARY BRANCH. 
£1 18s. Od. per cent. added to Sums Assured under participating 


policies. 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


£171,620 set aside to provide Bonuses on certain classes of Industrial 
Policies becoming claims by death or maturity. 


All Classes of Life, Fire, Accident, Motor, Employers’ Liability and General Insurances transacted. 


J. Murray Laine, F.1LA., F.F.A. Jno. A. JEFFERSON, F.LA. 
Secretary & Actuary. Chairman & General Manager. 
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REFUGE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 


Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester, 1. 
(Incorporated in England 1864.) 





Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ended 31st December, 1932. 





Total Income for year, £11,746,148, being an increase of £243,338 over the previous 


year. 
Total Assets at end of the year, £55,753,115, being an increase of £3,034,108 during the 


year. 


Total Claims Paid in the year, £5,374,670. The Company has paid £76,321,508 in 


claims since its establishment. 


The Total Assurances existing on December 31st, 1932, amounted to £70,025,082 in 
the Ordinary Branch and £98,854,377 in the Industrial Branch. 


Reversionary Bonus of £1 - 18-0 per cent. declared on all Ordinary Branch participating 
Policies—an increase of 4s. per cent. as compared with 1931. 


Industrial Branch : £133,933 Profits allocated to certain classes of Policyholders. 


The Premium Income in the Ordinary Branch was £4,223,042, being an increase 
of £83,983 over the previous year; and in the Industrial Branch it was £5,168,826, 


being an increase of £84,333. 
J. WILCOCK HOLGATE, Chairman. 
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COMPANY MEETING COMPANY MEETING 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


TRADE DEPRESSION AND ROAD TRANSPORT 





NOTABLE ECONOMIES 


STATEMENT OF MR. G. W. E. LODER 





Tur tenth annual general meeting of Southern Railway Company 
was held on March 2nd, at Southern House, Cannon Street, E.C. 
Mr. Gerald Walter Erskine Loder (Chairman) presided. 

Mr. F. H. Willis (Secretary) read the notice convening the meeting. 

The Chairman, in the course of his address, said: Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—Since the last annual meeting we have had to deplore 
the death of our Chairman, General Baring. You will recollect that 
he was prevented by ill-health from presiding on that occasion, and 
to our great sorrow he passed away on May 7th. General Baring 
had been Chairman for eight years; he brought to bear on the 
affairs of the Company the weight of a long and varied experience 
of public service, and an indefatigable devotion in the discharge of 
his duties. Hislossisa heavy oné. Mr. Herbert William Corry has 
been appointed to a seat on the Board. Mr. Corry is Joint Deputy- 
Chairman of the Cunard Steamship Company and Vice-Chairman of 
the Commonwealth and Dominion Line, and with our important 
interests at Southampton and other ports, his wido experience will 
be of very great value to the Southern Railway. (Hear, hear.) We 
regard ourselves fortunate in having secured his services. 

From the accounts you will have gathered that any hope of an 
arrest in the downward trend of receipts has once more been 
frustrated. The continued fall, common to railways throughout 
the world, can only be attributed to the same causes as heretofore— 
depression in trade, the competition of road transport, and, in our 
case, also to the adverse effect of foreign exchanges on Continental 
travel. Nevertheless, there are circumstances from which I venture 
to hope some consolation may be derived. In the first place I would 
refer particularly to our efforts for economy which have been 
rewarded by some striking results ; but you must permit me at this 
stage to pay a tribute to the oflicers of the company for the deter- 
mined manner in which they responded to the call of the Board and 
the General Manager to overhaul, scrutinize, and reduce, every item 
of expenditure compatible with efficiency—(hear, hear)—a task not 
rendered any easier by economies already effected in former years, 
nor of course can future reductions be expected to be on anything 
like the same scale. In the next place the recommendations of the 
Salter Commission, of which a summary has been circulated with 
the Report for the information of the proprietors, if embodied in the 
forthcoming Bill about to be introduced by the Government, hold 
out hope, not to say expectation, that the inequality of treatment 
under which railways suffer will be mitigated. And lastly, I trust 
that we may, without undue pride, regard with satisfaction the 
result of the policy of electrification, which has consistently been 

yursued by the Southern Railway since amalgamation. (Applause.) 
This policy has already been amply justified, and had we not 
embarked on that enterprise, peculiarly applicable to our system, 
our financial position would have been much less favourable than 
it is to-day. 

EcoNOMIES. 

There are two outstanding features in the accounts. First, the 
decrease of £2,045,000 in our gross receipts from railway and 
ancillary businesses, and secondly, the reduction of £1,412,000 in 
our expenditure. The decline in revenue of over £2,000,000 is 
the most serious we have experienced since the company was 
formed in 1923. Our Continental traffic shows a decrease in 
receipts under the different headings of over £850,000, or 40 per 
cent. of the total fall in traffic receipts. There is, however, a 
glimmer of hope for the future, since I am able to tell you that 
during the last few weeks there has been an upward tendency in 
the number of passengers travelling. We have every reason for 
thinking that when times become more settled our Continental 
traflic will again assume its normal proportions, at any rate in so 
far as our passenger traffic is concerned. Apart from our Con- 
tinental traflic there has been a general decrease in the passenger 
receipts throughout tho railway. 


SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS. 


Turning to the expenditure side of the accounts, I have a brighter 
story to tell. The substantial saving of £1,400,000 is partly 
attributable to the steps taken since the amalgamation to co- 
ordinate methods of manufacture and maintenance in our various 
locomotive, carriage and wagon shops. It naturally takes time to 
attain the full advantage of the changes we have made, which 
necessitated not only the reorganization and re-arrangement of 
much of our manufacturing plant, but also the gradual transfer 
of men from one centre to another. ‘This process of concentration 
is now practically complete, and we are reaping the benefit from 
day to day. The net result is that although we suffered a loss 
in gross revenue of over two million pounds, the decrease in our 
net revenue is no more than £713,000, or a sum practically equiv- 


alent to the falling off in the net revenue from our Continental ; 


traffic, 





SouTHAMPTON Docks, 

The extensions we are undertaking at Southampton Docks are 
progressing very satisfactorily, and the major portion of this work 
is being carried out with the assistance of the Government under 
the Development (Loan Guarantees and Grants) Act, 1929, whereh 
we receive interest grants from the Government on our expenditurg 
as the work proceeds, and these grants will continue for several years 
after the works are completed and brought into use. Tho interest 
we received in 1932 under these provisions amounted to £58,774, 

The portion of the new quay wall already constructed, about 
3,000 feet in length and capable of providing three berths for the 
larger ocean-going liners, has been brought into use, thus enabling 
us during the past few months to accommodate ships we should 
otherwise have had to refuse. The construction of the remaining 
portion of the quay wall, some 4,000 feet in length, is making good 
progress, and it is anticipated that the whole of the new quay 
wall will be available for use by the end of the present year. 


PLEASURE CRUISING. 

The great increase in the popularity of pleasure-cruising in 
liners, and the large number of such cruises that had Southampton 
as a terminal port during the year under review, more than counter. 
balanced the reduced travel by regular ocean routes. 

A much more ambitious programme of eruises than ever before 
arranged from Southampton was carried out during the year, and 
the degree of success achieved proved extremely gratifying, more 
than 66,000 people being conveyed on those trips—an increase of 
120 per cent. over the previous year’s total. The slump in the 
North Atlantic trade made possible the diversion of some of the 
finest ships usually employed on that route to the performance of 
pleasure cruises, and a number of the most prominent shipping 
companies based their finest vessels at Southampton throughout 
the season for this purpose. 

The company is doing everything possible to persuade shipping 
companies whose vessels are at present dealt with in Southampton 
Water to bring them up to the Docks, and as a result of these 
negotiations the North German Lloyd propose to come to the Docks 
with their express steamers, ‘ Bremen,’ ‘ Europa,’ and ‘ Columbus,’ 
on their westbound voyages as from May 14th, and it is hoped that 
other companies will follow. The decision of the North German 
Lloyd means that the company will benefit from the dock dues 
to be derived from these steamers, in addition to other factors 
connected with the better comfort of passengers in landing and 
embarking. The new graving dock, intended to accommodate the 
largest vessels afloat, including the new Cunarder, is also making 
good progress. We are hopeful that some arrangement will presently 
be reached by the shipping company which will enable the work of 
completing this vessel, now in abeyance, to be proceeded with. 
These extension works and the new graving dock embrace many 
new features in engineering, and have called for the closest study 
and exercise of care on the part of our Docks Engineer and his 
technical assistants, and I feel sure you would wish me to express 
our appreciation of the success which has so far attended their 
efforts. (Applause.) 


Waces AnD Rates oF Pay. 

You will no doubt expect to hear something from me on the sub- 
ject of the rates of pay recently referred to the National Wages Board. 
n September last the railway companies approached the three 
railway Trade Unions and submitted their proposal for a 10 per 
cent. deduction from earnings in lieu of the existing deductions. 
The proposal was refused, and it became necessary to refer the 
question to the National Wages Board, who met to hear the parties 
early in December last. The case for the railway companies was, in 
our opinion, an extremely strong one and was most ably submitted 
to the Board by Sir Ralph Wedgwood, the General Manager of the 
London and North Eastern Railway Company. (Hear, hear.) 
You will have seen, and no doubt have read, the print of his final 
speech, which was sent to you with our report. The railway com- 
panies proposed that, having regard to the continued loss of revenue 
and the further fall in the cost of living, the deductions at present 
made under the findings of the National Wages Board in March, 
1931—which amount to 2} per cent. on all earnings of the salaried 
and conciliation grades up to 40s. a week, with a further deduction 
of 24 per cent. on all earnings in excess of 40s. a week—should be 
replaced by an all round deduction of 10 per cent. from all earnings. 
The proposal, if agreed to, wuld have effected a reduction in the 
costs of the four railway companies over that already operating of 
about four and a half million pounds per annum. Unfortunately, 
after a long and exhaustive hearing, the members of the Board, 
apart from the independent Chairman, were equally divided in 
their conclusions between granting the companies’ claim in full 
and making no change. ‘The independent Chairman found that 
certain changes in the present deductions should be made, and his 
finding would have effected a reduction in the wages costs of the 
four railway companies of about £750,000 per annum. Following 
on the formal issue of the decision of the Board, the companies an- 
nounced that although the finding of the independent Chairman, 
in their opinion, fell far short of the merits of the case which they 
had presented, they were prepared to accept it. The Unions, how- 
ever, on being approached by the companies, made it clear that 
they were not prepared to accept the finding of the independent 
Chairman. In the circumstances, the railway companies have 


taken no steps to put the finding into operation, but they have 
advised the Unions that the companies, having in their judgment 
fulfilled the obligations placed upon them under the Act which 
constituted the National Wages Board, must now proceed t0 
consider afresh the situation thus created. 


The resolution was unanimously passed, 


(Hear, hear.) 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 350.) 


in view of future uncertainties. The total of these Funds 
is now only a little under £3,000,000. 


BrITANNIC ASSURANCE. 

The latest report of the Britannic Assurance Company 
discloses a very satisfactory position. The total funds 
increased during the year by £1,316,673 and now stand at 
£21,735,419. The net new business in the Ordinary Branch 
was £2,518,000 and in the Industrial Branch the new policies 
amcunted to the large total of £9,415,609 sums assured. 
Moreover, the valuation, which the report states was carried 
out upon the usual stringent basis, gave a surplus in the 
Ordinary Branch of £377,357. Of this sum £220,590 was 
applied to the provision of a reversionary bonus of 38s. per 
£100 sum assured to policies in the Immediate Profit Class 
and to make adequate provision for policies in the Accumu- 
lated Profit Class. The surplus in the Industrial Branch 
was £622,208 and of this sum £60,000 was transferred to 
Investment Reserve Fund and £160,000 set aside to- provide 
an addition to sums assured under certain premium-paying 
policies becoming claims by death or maturity between 
April Ist, 1933, and March 31, 1935, varying from 5 per cent. 


for policies ten years in force to 20 per cent. for policies in 
force for twenty-five years or more. 


* x 2k ae 


Scorrish Wipows’ Funp. 


For the third year in succession the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund in 1932 established a new high record in the matter of 
net new business which totalled £3,630,055. Not only do 
these figures afford yet another tribute to the popularity of 
life assurance as a channel of savings, but the attractions 
offered by the Scottish Widows’ Fund were undoubtedly 
emphasized at the end of 1931, when, although Stock 
Exchange values fell so heavily, the Society adhered to its 
customary practice of valuing all securities at Stock Exchange 
selling prices, and not merely middle prices, at the date. of the 
balance-sheet. The Society must have benefited materially 
by the appreciation which has since taken place in high-class 
investment stocks. Interest in the good results established 
in recent years is quickened by the fact that the quinquennial 
investigation and distribution of bonus is due at the end of 
the current year. A. W. K. 





Bank ge 2 per cent., changed from 2} per cent. on 
June 30th, 1932. 
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HALIFAX 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 





RECORD INCREASE OF BUSINESS 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £88,000,000 





The Directors have great pleasure in submitting to the Members the 
Annual Statement of Accounts, showing the operations of the Society 
during the 80th financial year ended the 31st January, 1933. 

They are glad to be able to report that the business of the Society 
in all departments for the past year has been eminently satisfactory. 
Notwithstanding the unfavourable financial and industrial conditions 
which have prevailed during the period under review, there have been 
new record increases in the Total Assets, Invested Funds, and the 
total number of Shareholders’ and Depositors’ Accounts. 

The following statement of the business at the end of the year, 
compared with the corresponding figures for the year ended 31st Jan- 
uary, 1928, is a striking indication of the enormous expansion of the 
business of the Society during the last five years, viz., 

Number of 
Open Accounts Invested Funds Assets Reserve Funds 
Jan. 31st, 1933 530,476 £85,661,300 £88,676,292 £3,014,991 
Jan. 31st, 1928 329,224 £45,520,281 £46,981,482 £1,461,200 
Increase in —_ _ ——— ————- - ——- 
5 years 201,252 £40,141, 019 £41,694,810 £1,553,791 

ASSETS. The Total Assets at the end of the year amounted to 
£88,676,292, being a record increase of £10,725,939. 

RESERVE FUNDS. The Reserve Funds, after providing for all 
Interest and bonus allotted up to the date of the account, stand at 
£3,014,991, 

INCOME. The income for the year, exclusive of investments 
realised, was £37,885,954, an increase of £4,426,084. 

MORTGAGES. The demand for loans upon mortgage of property 
during the year was exceedingly satisfactory, and the total amount 
advanced was £16,618,117. The number of new borrowers was 31,044, 
compared with 30,383 in the previous year, and the average amount 
advanced on each mortgage was £535, The total amount owing upon 











REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS to be presented to the Shareholders at the Annual General Mceting of the Society, to 
be held at Halifax, on Monday, the 27th March, 1933. 





New Balance Sheet and Full Information Free on Application. 


HEAD OFFICE: PERMANENT BUILDINGS, HALiFAX 


London District Office: 124 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


Over 370 Branches and Agencics throughout the Country. 


mortgage at the end of the year was £64,606,428, an increase of 
£4,830,765, during the year, and the total number of borrowers was 
166,459, or 14,424 more than the previous year. Of this number 
no less than 77 per cent. are in respect of mortgages where the debt 
does not exceed £500, and the average amount owing on all the 
Society’s mortgages is only £388 each. 

SHARE AND DEPOSIT FUNDS. The amount standing to the 
credit of Investing Shareholders and Depositors was £85,661,300, 
being a record increase of £10,524,089 during the year. 

PROFITS. The net profit of the year, after payment of all expenses 
and income tax, and after providing for all interest due to —— 
and Shareholc lers, up to the date of the account was £410,1 

The Directors recommend that there shall be distributed in eddition 
to the interest of £3 10s. Od. per cent., a bonus of £1 Os. Od. 
per cent. upon the sum standing to the credit of Paid-up Shareholders, 
Class 1; and in addition to the interest of £3 10s. Od. per cent. a 
bonus of £1 Os, Od. per cent. to the Subscription Investing Share- 
holders upon the total amount paid by them up to the end of the 
preceding year. 

As indicated in the Report of the Directors last year, it has been 
necessary to provide the sum of £444,268, as compared with £250,312, 
to free the Members of the Society from liability for Income Tax 
upon interest credited, and this large increase has affected the balance 
of profit available for distribution as bonuses to Investing Shareholders. 

ACCOUNTS. The number of new Shareholders’ and Depositors’ 
Accounts opened during the year was 110,275, and the total number 
of open accounts in all departments at the end of the year was 
530,476, making an unprecedented increase of 53,872 accounts. 

The Society has further strengthened its distinguished osition as 
by far the largest Building Society in the world, and its Assets now | 
amount to more than one-sixth of the total assets of the whole of the 
Building Societies in the Kingdom. | 

ENOCH HILL, President and Managing Director. 











*EASTER® 


COME TO THE 


BLENHEIM 


HOTEL 
BRIGHTON 


eSPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE PROGRAMME 


eNO INCREASE IN PRICES. 60 Bedrooms with hot 
and cold running water. Opposite Royal Pavilion. 


Write to the Resident Director for full particulars. 











BANKING, CREDIT AND THE 


= 
CRISIS 

By J. W. Kempster 
SECOND IMPRESSION. FULLY REVISED. 
A comprehensive account, in simple language, of the diverse 
causes of the present crisis; an explanation by a leading | 
industrialist for practical men. 

“Mr. Kempster’s extremely lucid and sensible book.” 
The Spectator 


“An important compendium, not only for the, novice, but for the 
shelf of any student.” —Sir Jostau Stamp. 


Over 400 pages, including valuable handles 
Price 12s. 6d. By Post 13s. 6d. 
LONDON GENERAL PRESS, 6 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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The Radio Review 


THE name of Mr. Filson Young is usually sufficient guarantee 
that any programme sponsored by him will be radiogenically 
interesting; for Mr. Young has very definite ideas about 
what -is suitable to the microphone and what is ‘not. - His 
programmes are always individual and unsensational—the 
work of a mind exceptionally critical of the limitations and 
possibilities of broadcasting. It is mainly to his efforts, for 
instance, that we owe those first-class broadcasts from St. 
Hilary in Cornwall ; and it will always be to his inestimable 
credit that he fathered the ‘‘ Foundations of Music ”’ series— 
and the now much-missed Bach Cantatas. His refusal to 
make any concessions to vulgarity convinces me that the 
B.B.C. was mistaken in its decision to withdraw his proposed 
* Titanic ’ programme of about a year ago: if anybody could 
present this tragedy without offence, and with a just appeal 
to our pity and terror, it would be Mr. Young. 
* * * * 

I did not feel that his most. recent programme, however, 
quite did him justice. ‘St. David” was presented after 
the manner of his “ Road to the West,” but it was clear 
that Mr. Young neither knew nor cared for the road from 
Cardiff to St. David’s Cathedral in the degree that he knows 
and cares for the road from London to Land’s End. Some- 
what pretentiously the programme was called ‘a pilgrimage 
in time and space,” and the way was described by a Socratic 
conversation between a Welshman and an Englishman making 
the journey by motor-car. One got tired of the continual 
question and answer ; nor did it help one’s credulity to find 
everything always happening pat to the tourists’ wishes. I 
think one of the chief merits of the programme was the 
refreshing break it offered from the usual sort of thing we 
are given in the way of national celebrations. 

* * * %* 


To the Sunday performances of Shakespeare is to be added 
on March 12th an afternoon performance of Macbeth. 
Romeo and Juliet was broadcast last November; so at this 
rate we shall get three performances a year—not an over- 
whelming innovation, after all. Moreover, on this occasion 
the play is to be broadcast on the London Regional wave- 
length—instead of the National. Martita Hunt, who was so 
good as the Nurse, is to play Lady Macbeth; and Ralph 
Richardson, the excellent Mercutio, is to be Macbeth. With 
these actors in the principal réles and Messrs. E. A. Harding 
and Val Gielgud as producers we should experience a splendid 
performance. The music has been specially composed by 
Mr. Hely-Hutchinson. 

* * * * 


Stravinsky is the high light in next week’s music pro- 


grammes. The B.B.C. has certainly done its duty by this 
composer. If radio has its disadvantages, so far as amateur 


participation in music is concerned, at least it has the 
advantage of increasing our familiarity with music to an 
extent undreamed of a generation ago. The modern com- 
poser is offered an opportunity for world-wide familiarity 
such as no pre-radio composer could hope for in his life-time. 
Stravinsky is to have a concert all to himself on Monday, 
when, with Samual Dushkin, he will broadcast a first per- 
formance in England of the new ‘** Duo Concertant ”—an 
example of his neo-classical style. On the preceding Sunday 
evening Dushkin will play the Violin Concerto. 
* % 


Roland Bocquet is, I confess, a composer quite new to me. 
Mr. Parry Jones sang a group of his songs (they are really 
lieder) last Saturday, and now I am eagerly awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to hear more of his music. He is apparently an English- 
man living in Dresden, where already a Society has been 
formed (as was the case during Hugh Wolf’s lifetime) for the 
performance of his songs. Of the seven examples which Mr. 
Jones sang there was not one lacking strong inspiration. 
Obviously he owes something to Wolf, but this indebtedness 
never gets in the way of a thoroughly individual (though 
traditional) expression. Perhaps Mr. Jones will introduce us 
to some more of this composer’s work : it was evident in his 
singing that he has a considerable sympathy for it. And a 
special word of praise is due to Mr. Ernest Lush, who seems 
to be the “ official’ accompanist at the B.B.C. these days, 
for his fine rendering of the piano part. 

* * * * 


Irems to WatcnH For. 

Sunday : ‘‘The Future Life *’—Sir Oliver Lodge (Daventry 
National, 2.40); ‘‘ Macbeth” (London Regional, 3.30) ; 
Orchestral Concert (London Regional, 9.5). 

Monday: Stravinsky Concert (Daventry National, 8.0) ; 
* Other People’s Houses ” (Daventry National, 9.20); Men- 
delssohn’s ** Hymn of Praise * (Midland Regional, 9.0). 

Tuesday: Manchester Mid-day Society’s Concert (London 
Regional, 1.15); Organ Recital by Thalben-Ball (London 
Regional, 9.0). 

Wednesday : Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra (Daventry 
National, 3.30): B.B.C. Symphony Concert—Cortot (Daven- 
try National, 8.15); ‘* Strange Music ”’—Mr. W. Sutton Page 
(Daventry National, 10.0). 


—$——————— 
—= 


Thursday: Sir Arthur Salter—‘ The Week Abroaq» 
(Daventry National, 9.20); Chamber Music—The Canadj 
Trio (London Regional, 9.0) ; Hallé Concert—Brahms (North 
Regional, 7.30). 

Iriday: ‘* Workers of Europe” (Daventry National, 
7.30); Mozart—Two Miniature » fll (Daventry National, 
ve 0); Mr. S. P. B. Mais—‘S.O.S.” (Daventry National, 

9.20); ‘Turf Smoke ’—St. Patrick’s Day Programme 
(Daventry National, 9.35). 

Saturday: Sy mphony Concert from Birmingham (Midland 
Regional, 7.15), ‘*Should they be Scrapped ? ”—A discussion 
(Daventry National, 9.20). C, Henry Warren, 


“The Spectator” Crossword No, 24 


By XANTHIPPE. 

{A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened, 
Envelopes should be marked * € ‘rossword Puzzle,’ and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. - No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner 


will be published in our next issue.| 
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ACROSS 5, The traveller crossing it may 


ZL. 


— 


6. 
10. 


“* Knightsbridge ———, serv- 
ing fairies, Stars of proud 
Belgravian airies ’’ (Gilbert). 
Give up. 

Remember the sad fate of 
the sculptor? He makes 
faces and this. 


find two Sundays in the 
week. 

7. Put in a bath, or in a boat 
for rowing instruction. 

8. Put a thousand into the 
confusion of Exeter. 

9. The opposite of an authority 


11. It’s hot before a number and on the Brontés. 
a child. 14. Football manoeuvre. 
12. Sion confused. 17. A pain follows a principle. 
13. Lunatics, peers and aliens 18. I tag none (anag.). 
are for the House of Com- 19. Hamlet suffered from it (he 
mons. wished that it would melt). 
15. Light often sung of in 1. Sounds like an American 
church. whisky-and-soda in a cock- 
16. Lilliputian garment for a ney’s mouth, but it’s all 
Scottish rock. my eye. 
19, John, Giles, or Phineas. 22. Of clouds or wool, 
20. Jewish priest’s assistant. 24. Not 27. 
23. Elephant’s summonses? 26. The precious stone ad: 


(two words). 


25. In Peter Pan. 


27. The cockney’s bee-container 


after a consequence is good 
for something. 


. In Ayrshire or Bengal. 
29. 


Take me back from a Jew 
for a place. 


. A letter from the Pope. 


DOWN 


1. Moisten a pen for a golf club. 


The winner of Crossword No. 


. A famous don’s mount. 
. Behead = an 


animal for 
direction. 


pic, Likewise a_ pair of 


f—— ”’ (Burnand),. 


dresses a friend. 


SOLUTION OF 
CROSSWORD No. 23 
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23 is the Rev. D. S. Merrow; 


Manse of Stenhouse, Larbert, Stirlingshire. 
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Ils it War?” 


A brilliant analysis of every phase 
of the present Far Eastern crisis 


JAPAN: 
MISTRESS of 
the PACIFIC? 


by Colonel P. T. ETHERTON 
and H. HESSELL TILTMAN 


Authors of 
“Manchuria: The Cockpit of Asia” (5th imp.), ete. 












“The reader may learn much of what has 
recently happened . . . thoroughly up to 
date . . . must have come from the press 
almost as the Japanese delegates were leav- 
ing the Conference Chamber at Geneva.” — 
TIMES. “A lively survey . . . dangers 
to the peace of the world involved in 
the Japanese forward policy.”—NEWS- 


CHRON, Large Demy 8vo Illustrated 16s 





JARROLDS Publishers LONDON Limited pauses 
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RHEUMATISM 


Gout, Lumbago, Neuritis, Sciatica, 
due to excess of Uric Acid 


CAN BE CURED 


What Doctors say of AGOTAN (Howards): 


“T have run through the whole gamut of B.P. remedics, 
and I have tried, I think, all the proprietary uric acid 
solvents of the present day, but after many years of 
experience I have come to rely on AGOTAN as the most 
trustworthy preparation at present available.” 


—M.D., D.P.H., C.M., ete. 





“T have achieved success with AGotan when salicylates, 
iodides, ionisation and diathermy, etc., have all been utterly 
futile. With AcoraNn one can safely prophesy an ultimate 
cure.”—M.B., B.Sc., D.P.H. 


AGOTAN (Howards) is sold in bottles of 25 

and 50 Tablets, 1 oz. bottles of Powder and 

also in Ointment form in collapsible tubes. 

If not in stock, any reputable chemist can 
obtain it at short notice. 





Manufactured by: 
HOWARDS & SONS LTD. 
(Established 1797), ILFORD. 


VUDUUULELENTUTE EEA TA TEE ATTA TATA 
See 
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LORD WAKEFIELD’S 
BOOK—ON LEAVING 
SCHOOL and the Choice 


of a Career is concerned with 
humanity's unending task—that of clear. 
ing the way for the younger generation 


1 th edition 
3/6 net 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 








| APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire to give generously in 
sappant of this great service—the Life-Boats. I appeal not 
only as President of. the Institution, but as Master of the 
Merchant Navy and Fishing Fleets. 


224 


Every year the Life-Boat Service needs 1,000,000 contributions 


of 5/- each, 


WILL YOU SEND 
5/- TO-DAY? 


Lr.Cou. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Secretary. 


Tue Earn or HARROWBY, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 











VISIT SOVIET 


RUSSIA 


THIS YEAR 








Go for your holiday this year to the land where 
history is in the making, where new forms of social 
life are being evolved, where a new spirit prevails ! 


MAY CELEBRATION TOURS. 


May Day in any city in the U.S.S.R. is the occasion 
for one of the most amazing spectacles it is possible 
to witness. Gigantic massed parades! A wonderful 
national festival. Seven tours available at prices from 


£8.5.0 in U.S.S.R. 
STUDENTS’ TOUR, April, 1933. 


Special tour for students. Full facilities for visiting 
educational institutions. Holiday attractions, theatres, 
concerts, etc. London, Leningrad, Moscow, London, 
£21.10.0 inclusive. 


TURKESTAN. 


Grand tour de luxe, leaving Moscow on April 11. 
Visiting Bokhara, Samarkand, travelling the Golden 
Road. £123.10.0 in U.S.S.R. only. 

SUMMER TOURS and the favourite HOLIDAY 
TRIPS BY MOTOR VESSELS—booklets are now 
ready. 


INTOURIST LTD. &: 


(Official Agents of the State Travel Bureau of the U.S.S.R.) 


House, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 


Or see your own Travel Agent. 


Bush 
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at age 65, or at death if 
£ 1 QO 0) QO earlier, can be provided by 


payment of 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 99 99 99 35 
£41, 9. 9. oe 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. No commission. 








QUEEN'S THEATRE. Gerrard 4517, 
ry Evening at 8.30. Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday, 2.30. 
BARRY ‘JACKSON aeeee The Birmingham Repertory Company in 
E IN A LIFETIME. 
By aeeue” Hart and Grorce S. KaurMan. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital eee ove eee eee eee ee  £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund eee eee eve eee eve ee £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ee £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under ‘the Charter «- £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
Wescription is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throuvhout Aastralia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


Sead a Postcard for Free Sc 


The Relief is the world’s best nib for 
smooth, easy writing. Sold at all 
Stationers. For Sample write:— 


Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ltd., 
Dept. S, 160 Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. 


RELIEF NIB 
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FOR 
YOUR THROAT 














LIBERTY FAST COLOUR 
FURNISHING FABRICS 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. BEAUTIFUL COLOURS, 


From 2 / © a yvarp 
30 INS, WIDE 
PATTERNS FREE, LIBERTY & CO. LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


Established 1837. Incorporated — Capital Authorised and Issy 
£12,000,000: Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350, 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8, 000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 








Pictures which Give Distinction Anywhere 


The “ Homelovers’” Book of Fine Etchings, Engravings 
and Colour Prints with new Supplement—168 pages in 
all—many in full colours, beautifully reproduced, bound 
in stiff covers with linen back and a frontispiece (in 
colour) by A. J. Munnings, R.A., produced at a cost of 
10/- per copy, is obtainable from any good Printseller 
for 2s. 6d. (Overseas 1/- extra) or post free direct from 
FROST & REED LTD., 49 CLARE STREET, BRISTOL 
(London Gallery: 26c¢ King Street, St. James’s, S.W.) 
PUBLISHERS OF FINE PRINTS SINCE 1808. 
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ES U Vi F U BOOKSELLERS 
TO HIS MAJESTY 
FOR THE KING 


Telephone: 


JOHN & EDWARD ALL Mayfair 3601 


BUMPUS Ltd. GOOD 


350 OXFORD ST., 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES. RENCH taught conversationally by thoroughly , “ ; ee AMARGA’’ TEA cures RHEUMATISM 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- experienced Parisian. Most modern direct method. BLADDER TROUBLE, GALL STONES 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent | —Write MONSIEUR, Box A544, T'he Spectator. LUMBAGO; reduces HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE. 





to a line charged as a line, Vouchers sent only to adver- 


4s. 6d. per packet (relief guaranteed).—Sole Importer: 


tisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series dis- AEMORRHOIDS (PILES) G. Luoyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. (London Re 


counts ; 24% for 6 insertions ; 6% for 13; 74% for 26 


and 10% for 52. Instructions aba d reach THE SPic- Emkolene Ointment gives instant and lasting relief. 








tailers : Army & Navy Stores, Victoria S8t., S.W.1) 














TATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with Never fails. Simple and safe. Obtainable through a 
remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of | Boots’ and all chemists, or direct from | MEDICAL 
rae elie THE EMKOLENE MFG. CO. 
21/22 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 UTO-INTOXICATION -—Constipation. Dyspepsia, 
33., post free in plain wrapper. Indigestion, Acidity, Rheumatism, Colitis & all Sto 
machic complaints.— f 
PERSONAL ] EADERS interested in international affairs and in| New ae tating do eel, Manchaliels Seat 
the promotion of international friendship are : oe : 








UNIQUE PRESENT always appreciated {s a craft- | invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 | «1 ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper 


constructed, bow-fronted miniature chest of drawers | Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that ation. 


eight inches wide. Prices from three guineas.—VParticu- organization. 





suaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 8. HEATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Sloane 3697). 





Jars from BM/BXNN, London, W.C.1. 





‘NAST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
/ urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 
larly for men. Our poor people in East London slums 
suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
gratefully acknowledged by The Rev. PE ROY IyEson, 


is BELATIVES. 


Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 94 miles. 





I HEUMATISM, Arthritis, Lumbago, Sciatica, Neuritis 

banished by new wonderful safe home treatment. 
Medically approved, used in all leading Hospitals. Con- 
vince yourself by week’s free trial_—Details from Dept. 
Li, 24, Grosvenor Gardens, London, 8.W. 1. 














ate fee: j sadical ¢ » 10 > “= ae 
Piperintendont, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Cental | ,, Moderate feos. High medial and other recommenda. 
i ull, Commercial “Road, London, ‘E 1. Strect, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel Byron 2495 TOURS 
ZY OING CRUISING ? Read ‘“ Round the World i CLERGYMEN AND OTHERS knowing of ALESTINE.—** Bargain’? Tour for Busy People. 
4 6without a Pinprick’’ (Bridie) diary of a passenger cases of elderly or invalid people seeking accom- May Ist-24th, 38} Gns. inclusive. Comfort with 





on First World Cruise of the ‘Empress of Britain.’ 10/6, | modation, with expert nursing attention, at moderate cheapness and expert guidance, via Trieste, Cyprus, 
vost free. JoNES & Co., Longbridge Lane, Northfield, | fees, near London,please write to Box A539,Uhe Spectator, | Jaffa. Nine days in Jerusalem.—lIllustrated leaflet from 
Jirmingham, (Lhe Spectator recommendation.) Mr. I’. L. Cons, 74 Bolsover Street, W. 1. 
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OINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
- WANT 
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SEVERLEY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The Governors invite applications for the post of 
Head-Mistress of the above School, which will become 
vacant at the end of the Summer Term, 1933, owing to 
the retirement of the present Head-Mistress, 

Applicants must be graduates of a University in the 
United Kingdom. : : 

The Head-Mistress will be required to reside in the 
house provided for her use (which is situated in the 
School grounds), and to take charge of any boarders. 

The commencing salary will be not less than £500 a 
year, subject to the present national economy deduction 
of 10 per cent. and also to the deduction of 5 per cent. 
under the Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1925, 

There are at present 166 girls in the Schools, 

Applications must be on forms, which can be ch- 
tained, with further particulars, from the undersigned, 
and must be delivered to him on or before March 15th, 


1933, 
P. J. WHITEHEAD, 
Clerk to the Governors, 
County Hall, Beverley. 
February, 1933. 


XFORD UNIVERSITY 











The Electors to the Slade Professorship of Fine Art in- 
vite applications for the Chair, before May 6th, 1933. 
Stipend £500, subject to certain conditions. Residence 
not necessary. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR, University Registry, Oxford. 


UEEN MARGARET'S SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH. 





The Chapter of the Woodard Society (N.D.) invite 
APPLICATIONS for the POST of HEAD-MISTRESS, 
which will become vacant at the end of the Summer 
Term, 1933. 

Particulars may be obtained from R. F. Pawsey, 
folicitor, Barnsley, to whom applications should be 
sent not later than March 31st. 





HE HEAD-MASTERSHIP of MONKTON COMBE 
JUNIOR SCHOOL will be vacant at the end of the 
Summer Term, 1933. Applicants should be Graduates 
with experience and of decided Evangelical convictions. 
Full particulars.—SinCRETARY, Monkton Combe School, 

near Bath. 
NIVERSITY OF OTAGO, DUNEDIN, NEW 

ZEALAND, 





CHAIR OF MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

This Chair is vacant through the death of Professor 
F. W. Dunlop. Applications are now invited from gen- 
tlemen qualified to fill the position. Salary will be paid 
at the rate of Seven Hundred and Fifty Pounds (£750) 
per annum. Forms of Application and all information 
regarding the above-mentioned appointment may be 
obtained from THE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR NEW 
ZEALAND, 415 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


LECTURES, &c. 


RITISH SEXOLOGICAL SOCIETY MEETING will 

take place at 34 RED LION SQUARE, HOL- 

BORN, W.C.1(Nat. Sunday League Hall’, at 8.0 p.m. on 
TUESDAY, MARCH 141n, 


when 
DR. F. B. ROCKSTRO, B.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., 
will lecture on 
“SOME DIFFICULTIES IN THE TECHNIQUE 
OF CONJUGAL RELATIONSHIPS.”’ 
Information from SECRETARY, BRITISH SEXOLOGICAL 
8ociETY, 4 Bloomsbury Squave, W.C.1. 


“MVHE INCREASE IN CRIME: FACTS AND 

FALLACIES.’’—Conference, Livingstone Halli, 
Broadway, 8.W.1, March 17th, 2.30 to 6 p.m. 
Speakers : A. Maxwell, C.B. (late Chairman, Prison 
Commission) ; D. N. Pritt, K.C.; F. P. Wensley (for- 
merly Chief Constable, C.1.D.) ; B. L. Q. Henriques, 
J.P. (Warden, Bernhard Baron Settlement) ; Dr. J. D. 
Rees (Institute of Medical Psychology). Tickets, 2s. 6d., 
including tea, obtainable from HOWARD LEAGUE, Par- 
‘Hament Mansions, Victoria Street, 8.W.1. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture (in Italian) on ‘‘OSTIA AND THE 
NECROPOLIS OF THE PORT OF ROME’? will be 

ven by PROF. DR. GUIDO CALZA at UNIVERSITY 
OLLEGH, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on 
TUESDAY, MARCH 141TH, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair 
will be taken by Prof. Bernard Ashmole (Yates Professor 
of Archaeology in the University). Lantern illustrations. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

8S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 


” AR DANGER AND WORLD CRISIS.’ — 
Meeting at Memorial Hall, Ludgate Circus, on 
Thursday, March 16th, at 8 p.m. C. E. M. Joad (Chair- 
map, Federation of Progressive Societies and Individuals), 
Norman Angell, A. Fenner Brockway, Dorothy Wood- 
man and others. Tickets, 1s., from SECRETARY, Federa- 
tion of Progressive Societies and Individuals, Room 21, 
8t. Stephen’s House, $.W.1. (Whitehall 2403). 


SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 
OME CIVIL, ICS,CONSULAR, F.O. 
144 Successes 1925-1932. 
DAVIES’S, 5, Sussex Place, W.2. Paddington 3351-52. 
VACATION. COURSES FROM MARCH 297TH. 


RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 
sr. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 
Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 
Particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 



































MEDITERRANEAN 


CRUISES 


FROM 21 GUINEAS 





ON THE PERFECT SHIP 


“ARANDORASTAR™ 


@ MARCH 14th 28 DAYS. To Gibraltar, 
Barcelona, Naples, Athens, Rhodes, 
Jerusalem, Cairo, Malta and Algiers. 

FROM 49 Gns, 
@ APRIL 13th. 95 DAYS. To Lisbon, 
Gibraltar, Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, 
Rhodes, Naples and Malaga. 

FROM 45 Gns. 
@ MAY 10th 16 DAYS To Vigo, Gibral- 
tar, Villefranche, Barcelona, Valencia, 
Palma, Tangier, Lisbon. FROM 26 Gns, 














@ MAY 27th. 13 DAYS_ To Lisbon, 
Casablanca, Las Palmas, Teneriffe and 
adeira, FROM 21 Gns 


@ JUNE 10th. 14 DAYS. To San Sebastian 
(Biarritz), Cadiz, Casablanca, Madeira, 
Lisbon, La Rochelle-Pallice. FROM 23 Gns. 






ALSO SEA TOURS TO CLORIOUS 


RIO de JANEIRO & BUENOS AIRES 


@ Where the #1 is worth 20/- to 22/-, via Lisbon, Madeira, 
Teneriffe, and SAN SEBASTIAN (Brazil) for a conducted visit 
over the largest combined Banana, Grape Fruit and Orange 
Plantations in the world (English Owned). 
By the Luxury Liners “Almeda Star” Mar. 18, “Avila 
Star” Apri! 8, “Andalucia Star’’ April 29. ““Almeda 
Star” May 20. Round Tour of about 49 Days. Stop-over 
can be arranged at moderate rates. 
Business men by personal visits now have exceptional 
opportunities to develop Britain's increasing trade 
with the 50 million people of these great countries. 
For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply:— 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent St., London, $.W.1 

(Whitehall 2266). Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 

(Avenue 8020). Liverpool, 2: 10 Water St. Birmingham: 

94 Colmore Row. Manchester, 2: 2 Albert Square and 
Principal Agents. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY. Endowed 

School for Girls. Recognized by the Board of 

Education. Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and 
books. Head-Mistress, Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 


S* CATHARINE’S CONVENT, Lauriston Gardens, 
Edinburgh. Boarding School. Preparation for 
University Exams. Preliminary Arts and Medicine (Edin. 
Univ.) ; Music and Singing Exams. of R.A.M. and R.C.M. 
twice a year.—Apply to Rev. MOTHER SUPERIOR. 


T.MARGARET’SSCHOOL, LOCKLEYS, WELWYN. 

—Girls 8-18, boarding and day; 25 miles from London, 
on Great North Road. Beautiful buildings, garden, 
playing fields, gymnasium, science room, school chapel. 
Preparation for examinations. 


OUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 
and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high.—HEAD-MISTRESS. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 




















Boarding School on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal ; Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 








CO-EDUCATION AND DUAL SCHOOLS 


DEAL FAMILY SCHOOL.—Separate Nursery, Junior 
and Secondary Depts. in 18 acres. Prep. for Uni- 
versity, Commerce or Art. Sports and Swimming. Ex- 
cellent Health record. Fees, 24 gns.—28 gns. per term. 
STONAR HousE, Sandwich, Kent. 


INGSMOOR SCHOOL, GLOSSOP. 
Co-educational to University entrance. Healthy 
moorland site. Science labs., workshops. Dom. Science, 
swimming. Approved by Cambridge Syndicate. For 
Scholarships £50—£30.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


Newer SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re- 
cently reorganized and extended.-Apply HEAD-MASTER. 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 
Seven Scholarships of value of £100, £60, £40, £30, are 
open to competition in June, 1933, for boys between the 
ages of 12 and 14 on May Ist.—V¥or further particulars 
apply to HiaD-MASTER, 





_ BRIDGE School (Isle of Wight), a Public School 

for boys from 12 to 18, with a Junior House for boys 
under 12. lnspected and recognized by the Board of Edu- 
cation. Ten scholarships from £100 to £35 for competi- 
tion in March and June, 1933. Applications to the Bursar, 


LIFTON COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 





About ten entrance scholarships, value from £100 to 
£40 a year, and one music scholarship of £70 a year, with 
free tuition in music. Also some Exhibitions of £25 a 
year. Also Norman Cook Scholarship of £60 a year and 
Edgar Gollin Memorial Scholarship of £25 a year. 

Preliminary examination May 22nd and 23rd. Final 
examination May 30th, 31st and June Ist. 

: —— from SECRETARY and Bursar, Clifton 
Jollege. 


ERCHISTON CASTLE SCHOOL.—An Examination 
will be held on June 8th and 9th, 1933, to elect 
to Kight Scholarships.—-Four of £60, Four of £40 per 
annum. 
Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Merchiston Castle School, Colinton, Midlothian. 








INCOLN SCHOOL, LINCOLN. 
Old foundation, new buildings. Public School educa- 
tion, moderate fees. 330 boys. Boarding house under 


Head-Master. Terms for boarders, £78 per annum. 





Si iEEN SCHOOL, Bournemouth.—Preparatory 
for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Five Scholar- 
ships won in 1932 and 80 per cent. of all Ist XI matches, 
Head-Masters: KE. A. TREGONING, M.A., and J. H, 
ALDERSON, M.A. 


NEDBERGH SCHOOL 


k 

The BERNARD WILSON and TEN OTHER 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £100 to £40, 
are offered for competition. Examination on June sth 
and 9th in London and Sedbergh. 

The WOOLEK and the CHRYSTAL EXHIBITIONS 
are also available, and several EXHIBITIONS, value 
£80 to £30, for boys whose parents are in need of 
financial assistance. 

For details apply to the HEAD-MASTER, SED- 


BERGH. 
_ 
Preparatory for the Public Schools 
and for Dartmouth R.N. College. 
Head-Master, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. Oxon, 








WEST COAST OF NORFOLK. 
GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON, 








JEYMOUTH COLLEGE, Church of England Foun- 
W dation. Scholarship examination June: Four 
Scholarships offered of £35, increasable to £75. Special 
fees for sons of officers and clergy.—Apply HEab- 
MASTER’S SECRETARY. 








ELOCUTION, &c. 








NCIENTIFIC Voice- Building gives BEAUTY of TONE, 

Distinct Enunciation, POWER with QUALITY in 

Speech or Song. All vocal defects treated.—Mdme. 
DE MENGEL, Bluthner Studios, Wigmore Street, W. 





UBLIC SPEAKING.—Private Lessons given by Mr. 

CuAs. SEYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Parlia- 

ment). Also Voice, Breathing, Accent, Confidence. 
Write for Brochure.—401 Strand, W.C.2. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS invited submit MSS. to Publishers of 35 
A years’ standing, who issue some three hundred 
publications yearly. £50 Cash offered for Poems. 
Advice free.—STOCK WELL, LTD., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 








EARN to write Tiny Sentiments. Highest paid lite- 
rary work open to anyone. 56 buyers waiting.—De- 
tails, E. E. SERVICE (Dept. 253), Tavistock Rd, Plymouth. 





ITERARY Typewritingcarefully& promptlyexecuted. 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N. MACK ARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd. Westcliff-on-Sea 





YPEWRITING.—1/- pes 1,000 words, carbons 2d. 
Scientific and medical work a speciality. Also trans- 
lations.—I. W. HOLLAND, Ibberton, Blandford, Dorset, 
RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—RrGEN? 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8. 


£1 SHORT STORY PRIZE.—Entry form free. 








Authors’ MSS. placed. Highest prices.—Cam- 
BRIDGE LITERARY AGENCY, 8 Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
1 /8 (Britain’s Best). State machine, colour, 
Inland 


18/- PER DOZEN. 
post paid Carbons, Stencils, Ink—Wholesale Prices, 
EACH. ROSS & CO., Mfg. Specialists, PERTH, 
SCOTLAND. 











BOOKS, &c. 


B* MRS. JOHN BUCHAN, “ The Little House,’’ pub- 
lished by Gowans & Gray, 1s. id. Three women, 





kitchen setting. ** Christmas Time,’’ children’s comedy, 
four children, one grown-up, 6d. ** Bromides,’’ farce, one 
man, two women, 6d. ‘* St. George and the Dragon,’’ 6d. 
light, amusing children’s comedy, by Alice Buchan.— 
Apply, BucHAN, Elsfleld Manor, Oxford. 








UNFURNISHED FLATS 


REE “* ILLUSTRATED INDEX ’’ TO LONDON’S 
MOST ATTRACTIVE MANSION FLATS in all 
Districts. An invaluable guide, complete with indexed 
map, ’bus routes, stations, &c., for Homeseekers who 
wish to enjoy the utmost possible comfort, distinction, 
convenience and contentment at inclusive rentals, 
£85 to £300 p.a.—Post free from 66 MANSIONS BUREAU, 
116 Park Street, London, W.1. (‘Phone; Mayfair 0321, 
5 lines.) 
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ACCOUNTANTS 


\ en eee OF a ay nnn hag ACCOUNT- 
TS AND AUDITOR 
A.D. 1885. 





EXAMINATIONS. 

Notice is hereby given that the next Examination of 
Candidates resident in England and Wales will be held 
In London, Manchester, Cardiff and Leeds on the follow- 
ing dates :— 

= a Examination May ist and 2nd, 1933. 

Intermediate Examination May 3rd and 4th, 1933. 

Final Examination May 2nd, 3rd and 4th, 1933. 

Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give 
notice to the undersigned on or before March 28th, 1933. 

By Order of the Council, 
A. GARRETT, Secretary. 

Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 

Victoria Embankment, 

London, W.C. 2 


FOR SALE 
OR SALE, 1 Naval Cadet’s round ‘‘Jacket,’’ 
waistcoat and trousers in superfine Navy Serge, in 
good condition, length inside sleeve 184’, length jacket 
at back 20°. Bargain.—Write Box A546, 7 he Spectator. 


.TO LET 
Bi CKS, Jordans Village (40 mins. London).—Detached 
fi 

















Mod, Cott. ; 3 bed, &c., bath, elec. light and power. 
jeal boiler. Perfect view. Rent £65 p.a. exclusive.— 
Box A 547, c.o. The Spectator. 





OTTAGE.—Fur. £35 year. Suit one or two.—Apply 
Miss Stock, Tunley, Sapperton, Cirencester. 


—— 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite). 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to 
BENTLEY & Co., 7A New Bond Street (Piccadilly end), 
London, W.1. 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 











a 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hatels—or private hotels—in 


to their 
possible readers will patronize them. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—_GLEN ROTHAY. 
BATH.—GRAND ili ROOM. 





—PULTENE 
—ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 
BELFAST.—GRAND C L 








BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 

















NORTH SPAIN PORTUGAL 
MADEIRA MOROCCO 
CANARY ISLANDS 
Cruises of 11 to 22 Days 
FROM £1.1.0 PER DAY 
Weekly Sailings, first class throughout. 
Apply for Illustrated Brochures to: 


YEOWARD LINE 


24 James ‘reet, Liverpool, and 60 Hay- 
market, London, S.W.1, or Travel Agents. 

















HOTELS & BOARDING HOUSES—Cont. 


ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Y4Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. 'Phone 311. 








hat CARTER’S coarse cut hitter Marmalade, 
12 Ibs. carr. paid, 13s. Six samples preserves, in- 


cluding Marmalade, 1s.—Address, Iden, Rye, Sussex. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 











AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of 7'he Spectator. Prepaid Classified 

Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 

and should reach 7'he Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Strect, 

London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

week. Discounts 24% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
74% ror 26, and 10% for 52 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free.-HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 








EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway,Scotland 


SS 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
comforts with baths and other edvantages of 
Hiydro at moderate cost. Tele. : 314. Lift. 


ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C., 
large garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 
ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h, & c. water. 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. 
lild. Guide from J. T. CuLLEY, Manager. 


DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Crescent, Tgms: “‘Melcrest,’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207501. 




















DON 
CRANSTON LONDON HOTELS CO. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLoomspury STREET. 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 
WAVERLEY, SouTHampTon Row. 


— 


Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms 


Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—8s. 6d. 


Largely patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 





ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
pk Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 
a YOURSELVES 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
TD. 
YP. R. H. A., Ltp., 8ST. GEORGE’S HotseE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 


EIGNMOUTH (near).—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton. 
Gardens 6 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. Hard 
Court, billiards. Turkish and electric baths in house. 


ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 
apply R&SIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655. 


\ HERE to Stay in London—THE LODGE, 1 
St. George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
With dinner 6s. 6d., or 





in English Country. 











5s. 6d. day, or 80s. weekly. 
2 guineas weekly. 








ag part of Great Britain. and Ireland from THE SPECTATOR'S Recommended List 
, the fi subscribed towards the cost of piblicat ton of this feature and we hope when 
Porcenat recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager, 


In order to give wider publicity 


BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT 

BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 

BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GREAT NORTHERN, 
CALLANDER (Perths. )—DREADNOUGI iT, 


CAMBRIDGE.—BLUE BOAR. , 


—GARDEN HOUSE. 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ae 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCH 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark). ~“CRAW FORD. 
CRIEFF.—STRATH EARN HYDR( 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSUILR 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
—PANMURE. 
ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.). -_ANGLE R’S. 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire). —GATRLOCH. 
GOODWICK (Pe _. ): —FISHGUARD BAY (G.W.R,) 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.-—-GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.— PRINCE OF WALES LAKE, 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—-C AIRN. 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLI 


LINKS 
KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire),—STAR. 
LAKE —"* (Montgomeryshire). — LAKB 
VYRNW 
LANARK. port LYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. 
LIPHOOK (Hants.).—ROYAL ANCHOR. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllishire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOKRE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENIL WORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C.L 
—THACKERAY, Great Russell St., W.C.1, 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, Wl 
LYME REGIS.—THE B AY ‘ 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH. Pe ne ah pa aa. 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS. 
MULLION.—MULLION Cove. NOTE L. 
“aes (Devon). — MANOK 
HOUSE (G.W.R.). 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 
—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down). —GT. NORTHERN. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 
ST.IVES (Cornwall). —TREGENNA | CASTLE (G.W.B,) 
—CHY-AN-ALBANY 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI.. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks.).—L a eee ARMS. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROW 

SHALDON (S. Devon). » SUNMORE, 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

—EAGLEHURST. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE, 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF See 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH. 

(nr. eHUNTRY. BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HAL 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT. < 
TROON.—MARINE. 
WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE HYDRO. 














SEVEN MILLION WORDS 
OVER 2700 ILLUSTRATIONS 


12 VOLUMES : EACH 5 [6 AT ALL BOOKSHOPS 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


The most up-to-date encyclopaedia: an all-British production: ‘A true encyclopaedia.’—J.C.Squire 


Please send for an illustrated prospectus. J. M. DENT AND SONS LTD. : BEDFORD STREET * LONDON W.C.2 
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